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THE IOWA GAS ASSOCIATION. 
See eae 

Two most pleasing features have been decidedly prominent in the doings 
of the gas fraternity during the past year, and we are inclined to take some 
share of credit unto ourselves as possibly having contributed somewhat to 
the advancement and maintenance of the objects that have achieved this 
pleasing prominence. First and foremost in value of the two—foremost cer- 
tainly in so far as the pursuance of the practice tends to free established gas 
companies from the attacks of opposition marauders—is the almost universal 
desire to reduce selling rates. Not only has this desire been shown in the 
spirit, but has been followed in practice to such an extent as to make us feel 
assured that boards of direction will not in the future deviate from the true 
course that is to guide them in their dealings with the consumer. 

The second feature is the increased degree of interest exhibited in the 
transactions of our associations of gas engineers and managers. It almost 
goes withont saying that these fraternal gatherings have furnished the orig- 
inal incentive whereby was brought into life and action the policy of selling 
gas at cheap figures. If, then, our engineering societies had accomplished 
no other good (it hardly need be added that many a beneficent result has 
followed from their influence) than this, we might even rest contented with 
such fruition. 

One of the greatest disappointments met with during the year in respect 
to association developments was the failure of the special committee, ap- 
pointed by the American Gas Light Association to consider the matters 
spoken of in the annual addresses of Past-Presidents Hickenlooper and For- 
stall, to agree upon some concerted plan of action whereby the important 
subjects alluded to in those presidential communications might have become 
of permanent value to the fraternity at large. The composition of the com- 
mittee was such as to cause great things to be looked forward to as the re- 
sult of their deliberations ; but, unfortunately, the report presented by them 
at the Washington session put an end to all such anticipations. The com- 
mittee, however, in section 3 of their findings (the report will be found on 
pages 8 and 9 of this issue) give as their opinion that “‘a complete organiza- 
tion cannot be immediately effective.” But they also add, ‘It is thought 
that the foundation of the organization may be already laid in the associa- 
tions that already exist in several of the States,” etc. If the gentlemen of 
the committee were unable to present any specific plan, such inability cannot 
be charged against them on account of their not having thoroughly investi- 
gated the subject ; and if, as seems feasible and reasonable, the ends sought 
for may be finally gained in the multiplication of State Associations, why, 
then, we are all the more eager to weleome State Societies to our ranks, 

Consequently it is with no common degree of cordiality that we introduce 
to the fraternity the latest acquisition to the banded brotherhood—and take 
the liberty of making the introduction in the lines forwarded us by an es- 
teemed correspondent—the Iowa Gas Association : 

‘*Buruineton, Iowa, Dec. 27, 1884. 

‘‘ Editor Journat: By invitation of our enterprising friend and neighbor, 
A. T. Averill, President of the Cedar Rapids Gas Light Compary, a few gas 
men from this part of our State met, on December 17th, at the Grand Hotel, 
in Cedar Rapids, and organized themselves under the name of the ‘Iowa 
Gas Association,” electing R. Spencer, of Burlington, President, and C. M. 
Williams, of Cedar Rapids, Secretary. After a free interchange of views in 
an informal way, during the afternoon and evening, the discussion embracing 
a wide range of subjects of interest to the fraternity of this State, it was 
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unanimously resolved to meet again, at Burlington, on the third Wednesday 
of next September. The temperature was intensely cold on date of the in- 
itial meeting, and this circumstance prevented quite a number of those in- 
vited from being present, but who, no doubt, will find it convenient, and 
also to their advantage, to be with us at the September meeting. Notice of 
that event will be given to each one personally in due time. 

“Our friend Averill has just finished rebuilding entire, and now has one 
of the largest and best equipped gas plants in the State of Iowa. Being 
President and principal owner, by the investment of a large sum of money 
in this very substantial improvement, he has done a great thing for his 
town, demonstrated his abiding faith in its future growth, and, at the same 
time, the permanency and value, both to the community and the invest- 
ors, of a well-ordered and well-managed gas business. In addition to the 
pleasure of meeting his friends from other parts of the State, the writer was 
permitted to partake of the hospitalities of Mr. Averill’s genial home during 
his short stay, and returned back to Burlington feeling that if it were possi- 
ble for a man burdened with the cares, and subjected to the annoyances, of 
the gas business to be happy, Mr. Averill must be that man. a” 








PRATT’S OIL WORKS GO UP AND COME DOWN. 
Sa 

One of the most important branches of the Standard Oil Company is that 
known as Pratt’s, which is located in Brooklyn (E.D.), on North Twelfth 
and First streets. The refinery is an immense affair, and its presence has 
always been looked upon with mistrust and misgiving by the people residing 
in the vicinity. They have had sufficient reason for such feeling, as every 
short while a burst up of some kind or another would occur. The Williams- 
burgh Gas Light Company’s works are located on the opposite side of North 
Twelfth street (the street is only 60 feet wide), and on more than one occa- 
sion the gas works employees have been reduced to a state of fear and trem- 
bling. _ It may possibly be remembered that on the night of January 12, 
1880, an explosion of one of the large agitators at Pratt’s refinery occurred, 
and such was the violence of the affair that one of the holders of the Wil- 
liamsburgh Gas Light Company was so badly injured that its contents— in 
the neighborhood of 100,000 cubic feet-—escaped into the open air, but for- 
tunately without exploding. This was the occasion when a certain well- 
known professor of chemistry in the city of New York, who was afterward 
called in by the refinery people to investigate the circumstances that led to 
the outbreak, gave it as his opinion that the exciting cause had emanated 
from the gas works across the street ; or, to put it accurately, the gasholder 
had been leaking, and the train of escape had been ignited by contact with 
the light in’ one of the street gas lamps. By the way, it might just here be 
remarked that the supposed offending street lantern did not have a single 
pane of glass broken in it, either before or after the rumpus. But to come 
back to December 21, 1884. On that date Pratt’s works were sadly demor- 
alized by fire and explosion, etc. The flames were not subdued entirely 
until thirty-six hours after first breaking out, and damage away up in hun- 
dreds of thousands resulted—some estimates placing the loss at $700,000. 
The Williamsburgh Gas Company’s coal sheds and hoist ways were damaged 
to the extent of probably $1,500. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, two or three 
days after the fire, said that ‘‘ young Mr. Pratt” claimed that the gas works 
were in some degree responsible for the origination of the disaster; and it is 
quite possible he is just about ‘“‘ young” enough to believe so. It would 
seem to the unprejudiced as though here was a pretty good chance for that 
enterprising professor to earn another fee. He fixed up a worse case to his 
own satisfaction four years ago, as stated above, right in the same spot ; and 
there is no earthly reason why he should not be able to do so again. Then, 
again, on mature reflection, we believe Mr. Rogers, one of the important 
members of the Pratt combination, now takes a great deal of interest in the 
affairs of the Williamsburgh Company ; and this circumstance may possibly 
stand in the way of the chemist-professor on this occasion. Too bad. 








STILL IN THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 
— 

Chicago and Philadelphia journalists pride themselves on every possible 
occasion that they are possessed of nearly every attribute going to make up 
the ubiquitary; but, still and all, it is just a trifle too bad that sometimes 
they wilt make a slip, and the “‘slip” by its happening has a saddening ten- 
. dency to convince them that after all their hunt after perfect ubiquity is 
even yet like unto the search of the ancient student in alchemy, who very 
often declared that the secret was found—‘“‘all but.” The latest enterprise 
in which we have information about our journalistic brethren’s newest “slip” 
is one in regard to their having been ready to publish a certain gentleman’s 
obituary even before the gentleman had “‘ shuffled off this mortal coil,” and 
was still with us hale and hearty in the flesh. The preliminaries were ready, 
and ali that remained was to collect the principal facts so that the funeral 
sermon might go on ; but, to their subsequent consternation, it was speedily 





learned that the cadaver was not, and so their tear ducts were closed ere 
rightly their flow had commenced. The plain facts in the particular case 
are about as follows. 

A telegram, dated Chicago, Ills., Dec. 24th, was received by a Philadel- 
phia newspaper, in which it was stated Mr. Thomas ©. Hopper, President of 
the American Meter Company, had dropped dead at the corner of State and 
Madison streets in the aforementioned city at a late hour on the evening of 
the 23d. There was some shadow of excuse for the Lake City man’s error, 
but there does not appear to have been any extenuating circumstance furn- 
ishing a loophole of escape for his confrere in the City of Brotherly Love. A 
Mr. Hopper did give up the ghost on the particular spot at the designated 
hour, but it was not the American Meter Company’s President, although the 
deceased gentleman (Mr. Alfred Hopper) was a cousin of his, There are 
few men doing buisness in Philadelphia more widely known than Mr. T. C. 
Hopper, and it would seem as though scant investigation, and made at slight 
trouble, could speedily have satisfied the Philadelphia scribe as to whether 
the Chicago despatch contained the elements of truth. This despatch was 
widely copied by newspapers in different parts of the country, and, naturally 
enough, much to the annoyance and discomfort of Mr. T. C. Hopper and his 
family. We take this occasion to say to Mr. H.’s friends and acquaintances 
in the gas business that he is in the enjoyment of good health and spirits, 
and that not over two weeks ago, in company with his son, the self-same 
gentleman paid a visit to the Journat office. Those of our friends who 
have made the tour to 42 Pine street, Rooms 18, 19, 20, and 25, know just 
what expenditureof wind and muscle is required to reach the editorial 
sanctum, and from such knowledge may easily infer how likely it would be 
for a man unpossessed of a good share of vigor to successfully negotiate the 
trip. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF GAS LIGHTING. 
aenleten 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Society of Gas Lighting was held in 
New York city on date of Thursday, December 18, 1884. The meeting was 
promptly called to order at the hour of 3 p.m. One of the most gratifying 
features in connection with the routine business of the Society was the ex- 
cellent showing of the year’s work, made perfectly plain by the Annual 
Report of the Secretary (Capt. F. S. Benson) ; and no less pleasing was the 
knowledge of how the finances had prospered under the guiding care of 
Treasurer James H. Armington. Both reports were ordered to be spread in 
full upon the minute books, 

Ordinary routine business having been disposed of, the members went into 
an election for officers to take charge of the Society’s affairs during 1885, 
which resulted in the choice of the following-named gentlemen : 

President—Joseph R. Thomas. 

Vice-President—Eugene Vanderpool. 

Treasurer—James H. Armington. 

Secretary—Frederick S. Benson. 

Member of Executive Committee—Alfred M. Smith. 

Finance Committee—William Coombs, Dudley D. Flemming, and ©. H. 
Coggeshall. 

The following designation of names and months in which papers are to be 
presented was made in accordance with the following allotment: 


January, Messrs. Theobald Forstall and Fred. 8. Benson; February, 
Messrs. Thomas Turner and F. C. Sherman ; March, Messrs. M. 8. Green- 
ough and C. H. Nettleton; April, Messrs. E. Vanderpool and F. A. Sab- 
baton ; May, Messrs. A. B. Slater and C. H. Coggeshall ; June, Messrs. Jos. 
R. Thomas and James H. Armington; July, Messrs. William Coombs and 
O. E. Cushing ; August, Messrs. 8. G. Stiness and O. J. R. Humphreys ; Sep- 
tember, Messrs. J. L. Hallett and William Farmer ; October, Messrs. C. D. 
Lamson and William Mooney ; November, Messrs. A. M. Smith and George 
D. Cabot ; December, Messrs. William A. Stedman and D. D. Flemming. 

When the business portion of the proceedings was closed the annual dinner 
was partaken of ; and while it may be truthfully stated that a most enjoy- 
able and delightful hour or two was occupied in its discussion, many refer- 
ences were made to the sorrowful occurrence during the twelvemonth that 
deprived the members of the genial companionship and hearty counsel of 
their friend and associate, Mr. C. V. Smith. 








Tue Vauvur or Municrpat, Conrracts.—In the early part of December 
the Corporation Counsel of Jersey City, N. J., rendered an opinion concern- 
ing the contract entered into between the city of Bergen ou a part of 
Jersey City) and Messrs. D. & 8. Parrish, granting said gentlemen exclusive 
right to lay pipes in the streets for the supply of gas. The contract was 
made in 1868, and was subsequently assigned to the Jersey City Gas Light 
Company. In view of the opposition movement in that locality the legal 
validity of this measure became of ge hence the appeal for its 
construction by the Corporation Counsel, That eminent authority on how 
to break contracts gives it as his opinion that the instrument of 1668 has no 
standing in court. Jersey formerly had the reputation of standing by its 
contracts, 
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[Orrictan Report.—Continued from page 318, Vol. XLI.] 
Twelfth Annual Meeting ofthe American Gas Light Association. 


i 
Hewtp at Wruwarp’s Haun, Wasuineton, D. C., Ocr. 15, 16, anp 17. 


Szconp Day, Mornine Session—Tuurspay, Oct. 16. 


Immediately after conclusion of joint discussion on the papers of Messrs. 
Nettleton and McMillin (given in last issue) President Stedman announced 
that he had appointed, as a 
COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS TO MANAGE AFFAIRS OF NEXT ANNUAL MEETING, 
Messrs. A. Hickenlooper, John Fullager, and J. Anderson, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Emerson McMillin, of Columbus, Ohio; and H. J. Reinmund, of 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

DECEASED MEMBERS. 

The President next called attention to the fact that the painful duty de- 
volved upon him of announcing to the Association the demise, during the 
year, of two members, in the persons of Mr. W. G. Cartwright, of Hoboken, 
N. J,, and Mr. M. H. Jones, of Easton, Pa. Continuing his reference to 
the matter, the Chairman said: 

It is fitting that proper recognition of their memories be made by their 
fellow-members, and that such recognition be spread upon the minutes of 
the Association. The previous course pursued under similarly sad circum- 
stances was to request the President and Secretary to prepare suitable 
obituary notices and have the same incorporated in the printed volume of 
the Transactions. As a volume of the proceedings will be published this 
year, I would suggest that a committee of two be appointed—care being 
taken to appoint thereon gentlemen who were familiarly acquainted with the 
deceased members—with instructions to follow the course established by 
precedent with regard to these matters. 

Mr. 8. G. Stiness moved that the usual policy of the Association be fol- 
lowed. The motion was adopted. 


AN INVITATION TO VISIT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

The President called upon Secretary Humphreys to read the following 
communication, which had been forwarded the Association from the White 
House: 

Executive Mansion, Wasurnaton, D. C., Oct. 16, 1884. 

Dear Sir—It gives me pleasure to inform you that the President will re- 
ceive the members of the American Gas Light Association, with the ladies 
who accompany them, at a quarter past two o'clock to-day. 

A previous engagement precludes naming an earlier hour, 

Very respectfully, 
O. L. Proven, Sec’y. 
Wenuiam A. Srepman, Willard’s Hotel. 

Mr. Stiness—I move you, sir, that we accept the courteous invitation of 
President Arthur, and that we pay our respects to him this afternoon at the 
time named. An attempt was made to have the reception hour fixed at one 
o'clock, but a previous engagement of the President prevented such an ar- 
rangement. In a conversation held this morning with Mr. Pruden (Presi- 
dent Arthur's private secretary), it was stated to the gentleman that the 
time occupied at the Executive Mansion by the members of the Association 
need not exceed ten or fifteen minutes. In view of this, it will therefore not 
become necessary to make any serious inroad upon the time which has been 
allotted for our session of this afternoon. I think, sir, it is nothing more 
than proper to one who has so manfully and creditably borne the mantle 
thrust upon him, that the American Association of Gas Engineers, coming 
as they do from all parts of the United States, should take this opportunity 
to pay their respects to him, not only as a gentleman, but also to him as the 
honored head of our nation. 

Mr. Helme seconded the motion. 

Mr. M. 8. Greenough—I would like to inquire what the intention of the 
Executive Committee is. Are we to leave the hotel in a body at two o'clock, 
or are we to meet at the White House at a quarter past two ? 

Mr. Stiness—The Executive Committee decided we were to meet here. 
Tt was stated to the Committee, by the Private Secretary of the President, 
that at the White House two o’clock meant just two o’clock. In conversa- 
tion with Mr. Helme, of the Committee of Arrangements (who was much 
pressed with business and asked me to attend to these details), it was ar- 
ranged that we should leave here shortly before two o’clock, so as to reach 
the White House at the hour named in the invitation. Mr. Pruden ex- 
plained that the President would enter the reception room at exactly a quarter 
past two. It was thought proper the Association should visit the Executive 
Mansion in a body, as they deemed that course the more wonsating way of 
paying their respects to the President. 

The motion to accept the invitation read by Sécretary Humphreys was 
unanimously adopted, 








THE RECEPTION. 


When the appointed time had arrived the members of the Association, 
escorting the lady visitors, and a few invited guests—the total delegation 
numbering about 250—assembled in the parlor of Willard’s Hotel, and from 
thence proceeded to the White House. Arriving at the Executive Mansion, 


_ | the visitors were conducted by Secretary Pruden to the ‘‘ East Room,” and 


were subsequently shown into the ‘‘Blue Room,” where their formal presen- 
tation to President Arthur was made. The distinguished and affable gen- 
tleman received the delegates with his wonted courtesy, and not a single 
hitch marred the progress of the ceremony. 





Szconp Day—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
At three o’clock p.m. the Association reconvened, and the following order 
of business proceeded with : 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


The President—The Committee on President’s Address have presented a 
report, which the Secretary will please read. Secretary Humphreys then 
read the following : 

*‘ Gentlemen—Your Cemmittee, to whom was referred the address of our 
President, would most respectfully report that the time before the close of 
this meeting does not admit of that careful consideration of the topics (so 
forcibly expressed by him) that their importance demands. 

‘Your Committee would, however, recall for your consideration, and 
recommend that some action be taken by the Society at this meeting, on the 
subject of combating the organized raiders on the gas interests—who are now 
so active throughout the country. 

“‘Your Committee also recommend that five hundred copies of the ad- 
dress be printed for the use of the members. 


F, C. SHERMAN, 
W. H. Denniston, 
D. D. FuemMine, 


The President—If there be no objection I declare the report received. 
What further action upon it shall be taken ? 

Mr. Denniston—I think there should be 700 copies of the address printed, 
so that two copies may be furnished each member. I therefore move that 
the recommendation of the Committee be amended by the insertion of the 
words ‘‘seven hundred” in place of ‘‘ five hundred.” 

The amendment was agreed to, and the resolution, as amended, was 
adopted. 

A communication from Mr. A. L. Allen, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was 
read, and laid upon the table. 

The President—We havea paper contributed by Mr. R. B. Taber, of New 
Bedford, Mass.; but unfortunately a case of severe illness in his family pre- 
vented the attendance of the gentleman at our sessions. The paper awaits 
your decision as to whether or not it shall be read. 

On motion of Cupt. W. H. Wisite the paper was received, and Secretary 
Humphreys was instructed to read it to the Association. In accordance with 
this plan the Secretary read the communication (forwarded by Mr. R. B, 
Taber, of the New Bedford (Mass.) Gas Light Company), which was en- 
titled— 


Committee.” 


GAS STOVES A MEANS OF REVENUE. 


Gas stoves represent, I think, a species (in naturalist’s phrase) of which 
the whole question of the application of the heating power of gas to domes- 
tic and mechanical labor is the genus ; and I confess myself a poor student 
who hopes much and knows little of the extent of that genus. But the 
study is everyday becoming more interesting since the additional impetus 
given by the constant discovery of natural gas in the gas wells of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the heating gas operators are developing every day a field which 
is the legitimate and direct work of the gas companies. Truly, we do not 
fully occupy our ground in the matter of illumination ; the limit of satura- 
tion—the point at which the consumer has all the light he wants in the 
place he wants it, and is fairly satisfied—is nowhere attained, in New Eng- 
land, at least ; but I take the hint from the heating company, and am bold 
to nail my Thesis on the church door of this Association, viz: A gas com- 
pany shall be able to contract to light a hotel, cook its dinners, run its ele- 
vator, and heat its halls, as cheaply as can be done by any one else, and fur- 
ther, do all this more satisfactorily than any other agent, and I will defend 
my proposition. 

The demonstration afforded in the series of the South Foreland lighthouse 
experiments, that gas has its ‘“‘unco grip” on the heat end of the solarspectrum, 
from whence neither oil nor electricity can drive it, might be laid as a 
foundation for the theory of the heating power in the new study of thermal 
dynamics. The lately published facts concerning the conservation of heat 
force as expended in an Otto gas engine gives further encouragement ; and 
the German experiments in the relative caloric effects of different gases 
drives the gas manager to his benches with a grim smile. 

‘One thing developed the past few years is noticeable. Gas men learned 
from the steel trade how to apply heat ; and the Siemens burner is as grea 
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a success, per ipse, as the steel ingot. Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington, has 
applied to his laboratory apparatus a heated blast of air and gas. Is it pos- 
sible that in that torrid climate of 2,300°, in which gas first develops, we shall 
find the first fruitage ; that the greatest calorific power and most powerful 
illumination will be obtained by keeping this intense temperature, or as 
near this as practicable, at the point of ignition ? 

Turning now from the genus to the species—the application of gas as heat 
to domestic uses in the cooking and heating stoves—much that is satisfac- 
tory has been accomplished. 

Since the gas companies turned their attention to this subject the small, 
two-ringed boiling stoves, often apparently contrived to emit the worst pos- 
sible odor, have been withdrawn to give way to the self-supporting ranges 
—‘‘kitcheners”—set up with iron connecting pipe—no longer summer resi- 
dents merely, but veritable sojourners in the land. Experience has taught 
also the New Bedford Company to make all bills for the rental of heating 
stoves to expire May first of the following year; and to so place the stoves 
in the kitchens that they may remain all winter to further this object of 
making the gas stove afixity. I would not, of course, imply there is no use 
for these smaller stoves, so serviceable in the nursery and for other small 
work. I simply call attentiun to the fact that there is a good call for gas for 
cooking in winter as well as in summer, and the knowledge that has been 
gained in practice can be thus formulated. Make your stoves serviceable all 
the year round. 

It is not, in my opinion, a vexed or debatable point, ‘‘ Can we afford to 
rent the stoves?” I dare propose, to those who cannot see énough profit in 
renting them, the other alternative, ‘‘ give them away ;” and in this propo- 
sition do not forget that they cost enough—indeed, the gas industry is hand- 
icapped by the stupendous price of these ungainly erections. True, we now 
have nickel trimmings free, and, now and then, steatite burners; still, oh, 
monstrous ! ‘‘ But one half penny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack.” 

Would that our friends the gas meter and stove companies would make 
their wares handsomer and their prices lower, following the example of our 
gas companies which reduce the price and raise the candle power at the 
same time. 

This much might be said for the system of rental; it brings the stove 
within reach of all, thereby directly attaining the object sought—increased 
day consumption. I think a fair rental to cover depreciation, care and la- 
bor, may be made to cover all the ‘‘ outs” of this system. 

The theoretical question of what kind of burner is best really is of little 
practical importance. An essay on this subject would be more fitting to 
such a body as this than to the occupant of the kitchen. It is possibly cer- 
tain that the open flame burner under the oven is as available and powerful 
as any other form. Recent experiments, published in the English Journal 
of Gas Lighting, tend in that direction ; but, as to my own judgment in 
this matter, practice must decide, although it is universally admitted the 
open flame has none of the drawbacks of the atmospheric burner at the pe- 
riod of first ignition, and this settles that point. For the ringed burners on 
the top of stoves, the green fires of the Fletcher type, as developed by the 
Buffalo Dental Company, are specimens of the finest combustion. 

Economically the character of the burner is of no importance. All stove 
makers now manufacture their goods to burn about the same quantity of 
gas per hour at the same pressure ; but more depends by far on the charac- 
ter of the person in whose hands the burner is placed than the kind of burn- 
er used ; and everything depends on its simplicity and freedom from noise, 
as also from foul odors. 

A gas heater is more profitable even than the cook stove as regards gas 
consumption ; but the attendant circumstances are different. The con- 
sumption will perhaps average 50 per cent. more with the latter than the 
former; but this supply will be taken from mains not now lying idle ; and 
since they are used in closed rooms, flues should be provided for the exit of 
waste products of combustion. The gas log is simply insufferable without 
a chimney attachment ; the different forms of atmospheric burners are dan- 
gerous in tightly closed rooms, and the combustion of air in the open flame 
arrangement is decidedly deleterious. An experiment was tried with a 
“Verity fire” in an open grate without flue, which, after the first ten min- 
utes every morning, worked well and without any perceptible odor; but 
with a fine, and the addition of being well set up, there is no cheerier fire, 
nor one so easily attended to, or so prompt in its action. I think for closed 
stoves the flameless fire will ultimately prove the most efficient. This idea 
is as yet hardly developed by gas stove makers. 

After all, to sum up, what is the advantage of the gas stove speculation ? 
Does it pay? As an outside branch of the business it might be said it draws 
customers, promotes good will, and indirectly prompts the consumer to find 
other uses for your product, thus accustoming him to the use of gas. If it 
served no other object, this last would be a great inducement in itself, and 
would offset the incurring of much care and inconvenience. The other lia- 
bilities—interest, depreciation, pipe, labor, etc.—are like unto your service 





and meter in disguise, not a direct source of revenue, not intended to be 
(but really, practically) paid for by the rental. 

The stove business, kept as a separate account, relieved by the credit of 
rentals, at the end of four years stands, say, at $4,000—this outlay including 
the cost of many patterns of useless stoves— which dead accumulation can 
only he charged to that familiar source, ‘‘the pursuit of knowledge.” On 
this capital the depreciation is 10 per cent.—$400; labor in setting stoves — 
and cost of pipe for preseut year, $200; total, $600. The rentals for the 
present year on 300 stoves, including heaters, will be $750, returning, there- 
fore, an interest sum of 4 percent. on the account. In the same time, how- 
ever, the day consumption has increased step by step, until it now is three 
millions feet a year in excess of the ante-stove age, while in all that period 
not an extra laborer nor a single extra bench has been called in to aid the 
manufacturing department in making the few thousands fect of output re- 
quired daily to supply this increased sale. 

A heating gas company’s engineer lately informed me he had sold 160,000 
cubic feet of gas a day in this branch of our business—employing gas for its 
calorific uses only. There is surely encouragement, then, for that new race 
of mortals who shal] take the gas so learnedly and wisely made by the gen- 
tlemen of this Association, and dispose of it in the infinite variety of ways to 
which it may be applied. 

On motion of Mr. H. B. Leach, the thanks of the Association were ex- 
tended to the author. 

Discussion. 

Mr. J. P. Harbison—There are some statements in the paper presented by 
Mr. Taber with which my experience does not permit me to agree. I do 
not agree with him in that the proper way of attending to this business is 
solved by the rental system. Iam totally opposed to that plan of proce- 
dure. I believe if gas companies generally should go into that style of busi- 
ness they would regret it exceedingly. They would be forced to employ a 
number of men to look after their wares, because the people who take the 
stoves, paying only asmall rent for them, would feel no sort of responsibil- 
ity with regard to the condition in which they were kept ; and the gas com- 
panies would find, as a rule, that the stoves (being made, as they are, of 
sheet iron) would very seriously depreciate in value if not properly cared 
for—they would not receive the same share of attention that would be be- 
stowed upon them if the persons employing them had bought them outright. 
Every housekeeper desires to manipulate matters in her kitchen for herself, 
and, naturally enough, objects to being dictated to or directed in her domes- 
tic affairs by an officer or employee of the gas company. I think such would 
be the general experience throughout the country. I believe we would be 
making ourselves a good deal of trouble were we to go into a house and sug- 
gest to the lady that she direct her kitchen maid to keep the gas stove clean, 
to polish it up, to take strict care of the burners, and all that sort of thing, 
finishing the list of instructions by insisting that all these methods must be 
pursued with great regularity. Now, on the other hand, ifa stove is ptr- 
chased outright, and is then worn out or destroyed through the owner’s neg- 
lect, why, the loss falls upon the owner, and the cost of this matter then 
ceases to be an expense, per se, to the gas company. In our city of Hart- 
ford we have had no trouble in the matter of selling the stoves ; and we also 
note that those who are desirous of introducing gas stoves into their houses 
do not hesitate very long at the price. The Hartford Company, being prac- 
tically, as the gas brethren all know, a benevolent institution, we do not ask 
any profit on the stoves we sell. We obtain the largest rate of discount 
which we can induce the stove manufacturers to grant us ; and we give the 
party who purchases one of them the full benefit of that discount, simply 
adding the freight to first cost of stove. We also charge a customer the ac- 
tual cost of connecting material used, also charging the value of time actual- 
ly spent in doing the work. We do not give away anything. We make a 
profit on the gas that we sell, but none whatever on the appliances for con- 
stiming it. We have had very good success, and have now at work between 
six and seven hundred stoves in our “‘little town.” The number is contin- 
ually increasing ; and we have yet to find a single case where the users have 
not obtained entire and perfect satisfaction. Further thau this, we have had 
no complaints regarding statement of account for the gas consumed. It is 
not in every case possible that the first attempts to work upon the stove 
meet with full success; but it is our practice to send an expert to give full- 
est instructions as to their manner of operation. The expert’s duty is to 
show in a practical manner that any and every sort of cooking can be done 
and well done; in fact, that every cooking operation may be performed 
more satisfactorily, at much less expense, and with far greater comfort, on 
the gas cooker than with a coal heated range. If gas managers generally 
should give their close attention to this business, they would undoubtedly 
find their annual consumption greatly increased. Such has been my expe- 
rience ; and further, as you reduce the selling rates from time to time, you 
will note the consumption will increase in still greater ratioin this direction. 
As has been well said in the paper, this consumption, aside from the raw 
material and cost of purification, practically costs the gas company nothing, 
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and would require no additional meter (which is a crumb of comfort to the 
meter manufacturers), and would exact no additional clerical force to make 
out the bills, for the gas consumed in the cookers would all go into the con- 
sumer’s lighting account. We find that the plan works well, and is especial- 
ly desirable of development since the extra demand made upon us may be 
furnished at that period of the 24 hours when our mains are not driven to 
supply gas for illuminating purposes. It ig a most profitable sort of con- 
sumption to us in Hartford, and I have no doubt that it is just as profitable 
to others who are working in a similar way. 

Mr. Pratt—What is the price charged by you for gas supplied to stoves ? 

Mr. Harbison—At the present time the price of gas in our city is $1.80; 
after the Ist day of December it will be but $1,60—such course having been 
agreed to by a vote of our directors taken on Monday of this week. (Ap- 
plause.) In further reply to the question as to what we charge for gas 
supplied to stoves, I will say that we make no distinction, The gas passes 
through the same meter as does the gas supplied for purposes of illumina- 
tion ; and we are no respecter of persons in our business. The price is the 
same to everybody, no matter whether he burns 100 feet of gas in a month 
or whether his consumption reaches to 100,000 feet in the same space of 
time. The price in the past has been the same to all, and will be so in the 
future. 

Mr. W. H. Pearson—My experience differs from that of Mr. Harbison in 
regard to the renting of gas stoves. Of course, being over in Canada, we 
are differently circumstanced from the position held by you in the States. We 
have no manufacturers there who will take hold of the business exclusively ; 
and in Toronto we are under the necessity of manufacturing our own gas 
stoves, or at least a considerable portion of them. We have found, in our 
attempt to introduce gas stoves, that it is impossible, in the first instance, 
to sell them outright at all. Having had no experience in the use of gas 
cookers, the people are not willing to spend $25 (or more) in their purchase 
until they know something about them. We were at first, therefore, under 
the absolute necessity of leasing or renting them, and are obliged to do so 
even at the present time, in order that the people may become fully aware 
of their value. My plan has been to charge a sufficiently high rent for 
a stove to make it desirable for the parties to purchase it at the end of four 
or five months. I find that people after having had a gas stove in use for 
four or five months, and becoming satisfied with it (as happens in almost 
every instance), they will purchase it; and such has been the case more 
largely this year than ever before. This may partly have occurred in con- 
sequence of the fact that on a certain kind of gas stove we decided to charge 
an increased rent. People are willing to spend four or five dollars in the 
way of rental when they are not willing to spend a much larger sum in the 
purchase of a stove. Our experience may differ hereafter, when the people 
are more fully alive to the advantages and benefits to be derived from cook- 
ing by gas. The paper suggests, if I recollect rightly, that, on the whole, 
the open flame burner was found to be more economical than the atmospheric 
burner. Just before leaving home I had some tests made with the different 
burners. I could not make them personally, as I was so much pressed for 
time ; but I have every confidence in the person who carried them out and 
reported the results, The only sort of stove used in the tests was that of 
the description furnished by the Goodwin Company, and I should be very 
glad if someone connected with that establishment would furnish an expla- 
nation that would account for the different cooking results obtained when 
employing the different classes of burners. The stove may be heated by 
two methods, being fitted with both an atmospheric and an open flame burner. 
There may possibly have been something wrong about the tests ; but if so 
I cannot trace that something out. The results were as follows: With the 
atmospheric burner we cooked 6} pounds of beef in a period of one hour and 
forty minutes, and a total consumption of 24.9 feet of gas ; with the open 
flame burner the same quantity of beef took three hours and twenty minutes 
time in its cooking, and a consumption of 42.7 feet of gas, I recently made 
a test on a stove that is sold in Montreal; operated with an atmospheric 
burner, it baked 6} pounds of beef in one hour and forty-five minutes, the 
duty being accomplished with a consumpttion of 24.9 feet of gas, or just the 
same as accomplished in the case of the Goodwin stove. With the stove 
manufactured by ourselves, and operated with an atmospheric burner, we 
cooked 6} pounds of beef in one hour and forty minutes, and with a con- 
sumption of 22 cubic feet of gas. In the Montreal stove, fitted with an open 
flame burner, we baked two loaves of bread, weighing 1} pounds each, in 
55 minutes, the gas consumption being 17.1 cubic feet ; with our own stove, 
heating conditions being identical, the same duty was accomplished in 45 
minutes, and with a gas consumption of only 14 cubic feet. In each case, 
so far as I could ascertain, the bread was baked equally well, and the beef 
was cooked (as nearly as we could judge) to exactly the same degree, I 
have often heard that the open flame burner was the more economical, but 
my own experience does not tend in that direction. I find that the open 
flame burners, and partiularly so those right under the oven, gradually get 
partially choked up. Perhaps this may be accounted for by the large per- 





centage of carbon contained in the water gas manufactured by us, and that 
such stoppage is not experienced by those supplying coal gas. Taking it 
altogether, my experience has been decidedly in favor of the Bunsen burner. 
With regard to the better introduction of gas stoves, I may state that we 
have found it advantageous to sell the gas consumed in them at a somewhat 
lower rate than is charged for that supplied for illumination. We are now 
selling gas for cooking and heating purposes, and also for gas engines, at 
$1.25 per thousand feet ; our regular price for illuminating purposes to our 
smallest consumers being $1.60, and to consumers of over 200,000 feet 
monthly, $1.25. Here, again, we differ a little from friend Harbison. The 
result of reducing the price and introducing the stoves has been very largely 
to increase our consumption for this purpose. We sent out 200 gas cookers 
this season. I estimate that our consumption for purposes other than illu- 
mination amounts to 12,000,000 cubic feet per annum, and it continues rap- . 
idly to increase. 

Mr. H. B. Leach—Our experience has been very similar to that of Mr. 
Pearson, I am very glad that our friend Harbison has got a class of con- 
sumers who are willing to purchase the stoves; but in our little village I 
speedily found it would be impossible to introduce them in that manner, al- 
though I tried very hard to accomplish it. Having determined to introduce 
them at any rate, I found the only successful means of doing so was by rent- 
ing them. I have been very successful in the endeavor, and feel perfectly 
satisfied with the result. 

Mr. T, Littlehales—My own experience differs somewhat from that of Mr. 
Pearson. I would almost feel more disposed to give the stoves away than 
to lease them. We at first tried the leasing policy, and we found that when 
we had them returned to us the sheet iron would be half rusted through, 
they would be covered with grease; in short, it would take a man three- 
quarters of a day to clean one of them up. When we would send the re- 
furbished stove out again, the lady of the house would say: ‘I don’t wanta 
second-hand stove; I want anew one.” Then, again, when we charged 
anything like a reasonable rent, they would say : ‘‘ What is the cost of this 
stove?” I would name the price (our rental rate was rather a large per- 
centage on the cost), and the answer would be: ‘* You are a modest man to 
ask such a large rate of interest on your money as that.” Oftentimes they 
would buy the stove rather than pay what they thought a high rent. We 
found this style of complaint somewhat of a drawback to the leasing system. 
We appear now to have found a plan which will work very satisfactorily. 
When a person wants a gas stove we will say to him that it will do such and 
such things; that we are willing to put it up in his house, and make the 
connections ; then if it does not do what we say it will we will remove it 
without cost to him. If, on a trial, itis found to do what we said it would, 
then we ask him to pay for it. I dislike the leasing plan very much, Ibe- 
lieve that the trouble, annoyance and loss by the leasing practice more than 
counterbalances the advantage in increased send-out. 

Mr. Leach—I omitted to say that the parties are obliged to take the same 
stove the next year if they wish to rent; but if they wish then to purchase 
we sell them a new stove. 

Mr. G. D. Cabot—It seems to me that the matter of renting the stoves is 
one to be determined very much by the locality. Some of the gas people in 
towns near to our city rent their stoves, and I know that some of the stoves 
have been returned in very bad condition. My plan has been quite similar 
to that of Mr. Harbison—to sell the stoves at cost price. Ifa person makes 
any objection to immediate purchase, we put in a stove and let him use it 
for ten days or a fortnight, and then if he does not like it we will take it out. 
We have about two hundred stoves now in use, and have never been called 
upon to take back a single one. It seems to me that the matter of renting 
is one of.those things to be decided upon by the local agent. 

Mr. Harbison—Perhaps it is due to myself to state to the Association just 
what has been our course in our dealing with the people in regard to this 
matter. You will remember that, some years ago, a member of this Asso- 
ciation was requested to furnish the Association with some statistics showing 
comparisons between cooking done upon gas stoves and that upon coal 
ranges ; also statistics regarding the cost of fuel, and with respect to the re- 
sults in weight of meats cooked, the percentage of loss, etc. I succeeded in 
obtaining a large number of copies of that table of statistics, ahd I have had 
them very generally distributed amongst our consumers. We have not hes- 
itated to stake our reputation on the correctness of those statements. We 
haye assured the people, on the strength of those statistics (knowing that 
the author was ready to back up any assertions that might be made which 
were not any greater than he had put forth), that there would be so great a 
saving in the weight of meat cooked on the gas stove, as compared with 
that cooked on the coal range, as to pay for the cost of the fuel used; so 
that really, in point of fact, it did not cost the householder a farthing for 
gaseous fuel for cooking purposes, When a man can boldly and unreserved- 
ly make that statement and be prepared to back it up with figures, there is 
no difficulty in. selling stoves at cost rather than renting them. It at once 
takes away all objection to immediate and outright purchase. We can as- 
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sure them that it will nct cost anything for fuel, that the cooking will be 
better done, and that it will be pleasanter and more convenient to them 
every way than was the old practice. I first demonstrated the accuracy of 
the statistics to my own satisfaction, by placing a cooker in the kitchen of 
my own residence, and making thereon a series of careful tests. The tests 
were convincing, and so I placed myself in the position to say to my con- 
sumers that the printed tables were accurately truthful. We have found our 
people ready to believe what we say with regard to it, and find them so now, 
too, I will say, further, that I do not know of a single case, since we com- 
menced selling gas stoves, where a party has declined to own merely because 
it cost him something to doit, Every party who expressed a wish for a 
cooking stove has bought it and paid for it, and no one has declined to take 
a stove because we would not rent it to him. 

Mr. Pearson—I may say that in Toronto I have done everything that Mr, 
Harbison has stated—possibly a little more. Every gas bill has printed 
upen its face, in such a place that everyone who reads it must notice it, 
a brief statement of the various advantages of gas cookers as compared with 
coal ranges. In addition to that, every gas consumer has more than once 
had circulars sent to him containing information with regard to the com- 
parative amount of loss sustained by various articles of food during the pro- 
cess of cooking ; yet, notwithstanding that, we have not been able (or not 
until very recently) to get the people in our city to purchase gas stoves. I 
might mention another matter connected with the gas stove business, and 
that is with reference to the attempt to introduce the use of gas stoves 
throughout the whole of the year. The principal objection made by my 
people to keeping them up all theyear has been that, with the ordinary gas 
stove, they cannot heat water for their baths. I might mention that our 
street foreman, Mr. Laxton, has, after a good deal of experimenting, intro- 
duced a system of burners into an ordinary cooking stove; that cooking 
stove will cook by gas as well as any gas stove that I have ever seen, and the 
cost of introducing the pipes is only some seven or eight dollars. Under- 
neath the water heater in this stove are placed a couple of Bunsen burners; 
and they will sufficiently heat water for the bath. A patent has recently 
been obtained for it, covering the United States as well as Canada; and 
members of the Association will soon hear more about it. I am satisfied it 
is going to fill a gap which we have felt to be a wide one for many years 
past. 

Mr. T. D. Gilbert—If there is anything connected with the gas business 
that I may claim to be conversant with it is perhaps this very question of 
gas stoves. The discussion we have listened to all goes to show that if gas 
managers will in some way bring good gas stoves before their communities 
they can get good returns from them. One man may have better luck in 
renting, andther may have better luck in selling, and yet another may find 
it to his interest to give them away. But that is not the point. The real ques- 
tion is, ‘‘Can we get the people generally touse them ?” My own experience 
corresponds with that of Mr. Harbison. I first put a gas stove in my own 
house and satisfied myself that it was a good thing. Then the neighbors 
began talking about it. I got some of the more experimental ‘of the resi- 
dents to make « trial of them ; I told them to bring the stoves back if they 
did not like them. By and by one after another began to employ them, and 
everybody liked them. At the beginning of the new year they did not go 
fast enough to suit us ; so we took 20 per cant. discount right off from the 
manufacturer’s prices, and thought it was a good investment. Toshow that 
it was, we got our money back in three months on every one of them so 
sold. This all goes to show that there are a hundred ways in which we can 
get these stoves before the people and induce the consumer to use them ; 
still, the main point is, the greater the number we get into use the better oft 
we shall be. As to the best way of effecting their introduction, it would seem 
as though each must be governed by his own necessities and experience. 

Mr. Harbison—What is your price for gas per thousand ? 

Mr. Gilbert—Our average price, or the rate at which most of our con- 
sumption is supplied, is $1.70. We are located away up in the wooded dis- 
trict (Grand Rapids, Mich.), and are obliged to haul our coal by rail for 
close on to 600 miles. 

Mr. Starr—Are all classes of your supply registered on one meter ? 

Mr. Gilbert—The consumption is all registered on one meter, whether 
used for illumination or for cooking. We had at one time quite a serious 
opposition developed in the introduction and use of gasoline stoves. Twenty 
years ago we began the sale of gas cooking apparatus ; and during the first 
seven years our success was so great that 95 per cent. of our consumers used 
gas stoves. The stoves, however, were all of very small sizes, but were 
found very effective. When the larger stoves and ranges came out some 
two or three years ago, our people wanted to get them and willingly gave 
up the small affairs. We have now about 250 large stoves at work in our 
town. It has been rather a misfortune to the gas interest that gas stoves 
have been so poorly arranged. They are made too deep and too short. You 
can only get one pie in an oven at one time ; and people object to employing 
so much heat for such a small cooking operation. I understand that a gas 





stove is now being manufactured which has an oven 18 or 20 inches in 
length ; this improvement is in the right direction. There is no trouble in 
constructing gas stoves so as to deal properly with the products of combus- 
tion. The injurious and noxious fumes may all be safely carried off by 
simple flue connections. Iam in hopes that by next year our gas stoves 
will have been so improved in shape and size that they will be rendered — 
really invaluable to the housekeeper. We have labored under great diffi- 
culties heretofore on account of the cramped oven. I have not been a thor- 
ough advocate of the gas stove until this year. As to renting or selling—I 
tell any man who asks about the gas stove that I will set one up in his house 
free of cost to him ; then, if he does not like it, I will take it back. In one 
or two instances I have had to take them back ; butit is indeed very seldom 
that I am asked to do so. 

Upon conclusion of the discussion the Chairman called for the reading of 
the next paper on the list, and accordingly introduced Mr. Thomas D. 
Gilbert, Secretary and Treasurer of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Gas Light 
Company, who read the following paper on the subject of 

THE RELATION OF CAPITAL TO THE OUTPUT. 

The proportion of capital to its product should always be intimately con- 
sidered by those seeking investments. If, through mismanagement or cir- 
cumstances beyond control, any enterprise absorbs more money than is 
necessary to the accomplishment of a given amount of work, the result will 
be either small dividends or the charging of a price for the product that will 
induce competition from others who may wish to engage in the same busi- 
ness, and who perhaps will accordingly be enabled to do so under more 
favorable auspices than did the pioneers, 

Heretofore this question of a proper relative proportion between the 
amount invested in gas works and the output of gas, or product of the cap- 
ital, does not seem to have received much consideration. The reason is 
obvious, and may be briefly stated thus: Outside a few seaboard cities that 
had already attained considerable prominence before gas came into use, the 
organization and early history of all our gas companies has been much the 
same, Given a thriving town of a few thousand inhabitants ; a few energetic 
men, with perhaps limited means; an exclusive charter from the municpal- 
ity, with the right to charge what now seems to have been a high price for 
gas; works of a very limited capacity, built without reference to possible 
futuro needs ; a steady increase or demand for light, until enlargement be- 
came necessary ; again, an insufficient investment, owing to want of means 
or lack of faith in the future, ete.; tearing down and building greater, and 
we have the history of most of the gas works in the country. 

All managers of gas property understand perfectly well that, could they 
start anew, it would be easy, with present knowledge and experience, to re- 
new their plant with a smaller investment than was possible under former 
methods. On this enhanced cost stockholders naturally expected their divi- 
dends ; and so it has come about that, in most places, high prices have been 
maintained, the use of gas restricted, managers became unpopular, and the 
business, in public estimation, became a synonym for everything disreput- 
able. 

Protected by supposed exclusive rights, the business was a monopoly ; 
and it cannot be denied that until quite recently there has been shown a 
great want of that progressive spirit on the part of gas managers which gives 
to all business its best results. Under these circumstances new methods 
and new lights came into existence. Competition, encouraged by stubborn 
adherence on the part of old companies to high prices, obtained a foothold 
in many places, and the owners of gas property were obliged to consider the 
question whether the capital represented by their stock was not excessive. 
There is but little invested capital that occupies so precarious a position as 
gas property at the present time, unless well managed. The manufacture 
and distribution of gas is a business so peculiar in many of its characteristics 
as to be almost outside the domain of rules governing other enterprises. 
Capital once thus invested cannot be moved ; and if not profitable, is lost 
forever. Competition is so deadly to it that it is impossible for rival com- 
panies to occupy the same streets without ruin to both, or a consolidation, 
with its attendant double investment, and cheap light rendered an impossi- 
~ al to avoid the evils of competition and an unnecessary investment of 


capital are questions that must be considered ; for on them rests the value 


of all gas property. The exact amount of investment necessary or proper to 
produce one million cubic feet of gas is, of course, impossible to fix, owing 
to varying conditions of population, business, and cost of material, A 
densely populated district, with its usual proportion of large consumers of 
gas, should require a smaller proportionate investment than a sparsely set- 
tled territory, and hence be able to obtain gas cheaper; but it does not 
always work out in that way. The cost of many of our gas works has been 
enhanced by circumstances beyond control. In this country more than in 
any other we have periods of unusual development in all our cities. In the 
West we call it a ‘‘boom;” and ‘‘booms” have usually been contempora- 
neous with times of great railroad development, 
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These abnormal conditions have usually made necessary large present in- 
vestments intended ‘to meet future increased demands for gas and the money 
placed at a time when iron and labor (factors which enter so largely into the 
cost of gas works) were unusually high. Have we aright to expect full 
dividends on capital invested under such circumstances? Undisturbed and 
exclusive possession of the territory occupied is essential to success in our 
business, and will be beneficial to the public, if we deal fairly with it; but 
we have no right to expect it, unless we are content with moderate dividends 
on a fair valuation of our property. The interests of all whoown gas prop- 
erty are so interwoven that what benefits or injures one benefits or injures 
all; and this is my only apology for calling the attention of the Association 
at this time to a question which is of more essential importance than any 
other connected with our business. If a company, favorably situated, per- 
sists in maintaining prices that seem excessive, for the purpose of paying div- 
idends on excessive capital, it may be sure that rivals, attracted by a seem- 
ing opportunity for good investments, will, sooner or later, obtain a foothold, 
with the usual result of gas sold without profit, until both parties tire of the 
foolish contest, and ‘‘pool their issues.” Then the public pays a price for 
light that will earn and pay dividends on the double investment ; and a just 
relative proportion between the capital and the output rendered forever im- 
possible, During the time that rival companies are furnishing gas at, or be- 
low, cost, their pernicious example is quoted as proof that prices elsewhere 
are excessive; and so it happens that this senseless rivalry works great in- 
jury to those who are earnestly striving to keep down their investments with 
a view to furnishing light at the lowest price consistent with reasonable divi- 
dends. 

You will notice that I have not undertaken to say anything in this 
paper about what my own ideas are on the subject, because it is im- 
possible to establish a rule which will be fair in all localities. I merely state 
in general terms what the policy of my company has been. Our city is not 
a very largo one ; we have only about 42,000 inhabitants ; and we are now ex- 
periencing decided symptoms of the electric lighting craze. For many years 
we have been selling gas at much cheaper rates than those obtained in most 
of the large cities in our country. Cities like Detroit, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago and New York have been charging from 20 to 25 per cent. more for gas 
than we have been charging. We have been satisfied with our dividends, 
and have been moderately successful. We found that our capital was in- 
creasing out of proportion to our output, for the very reason that we were 
compelled to rebuild when material was high. We have laid pipe in our 
street mains that cost us $75 per ton : and we also have pipe that cost us but 
$30 per ton. We were brought face to face with the question of how much of 
that cost we ought to charge up to construction. We have during the last 
six years adopted the policy of charging everything to expense that pertains 
to the enlargement and extension of our works, and give our stockholders 
the benefit of the rest of it, One result of this has been that we are now 
fairly successful. The people have been satisfied with the price of gas ; and 
there has been no trouble as yet with competition. They may come “nosing” 
around us by-and-by, but there is not much temptation for the wreckers in 
view of the price at which we are selling gas. We think, on the whole, the 
policy we have pursued has been the better one. Of course, in the large 
cities they have their investments made ; they also have their combinations, 
and they have things so arranged that what would apply to most of us would 
not apply to any of them. I take it, from what I have been able to hear 
and learn, that most of us here represent companies in the smaller cities. 
We have heard nothing said from the larger cities. I think that our inter- 
ests are identical, and are all in the direction that I have taken the liberty to 
point out in the paper, which I submit to you for what it is worth. 


On motion of Mr. Helmea vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Gilbert. 


Discussion. 


Mr. William Helme—What is your capital and your output per annum ? 

Mr. Gilbert—Of course there are things connected with all gas companies 
that the owners do not care to publish ; but I shall be very happy, in any 
private conversation with the gentleman, to give him any information of that 
kind desired. 

Mr. Starr—What is the price of your gas? 
' Mr, Gilbert—We have three classes of customers: Those who consume 
5,000 feet per month are charged at the rate of $1.60; those who use be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,000 feet pay $1.80; and consumers of a lesser quantity 
than 1,000 cubic feet in thirty days pay at the rate of $2 per thousand. We 
are of the opinion that our schedule is a low one, Mr, Harbison calls par. 
ticular attention to the fact that all classes of his consumers are supplied at 
one price. Of course, he does his business in the manner deemed best by 
himself ; yet it seems to me that the practice is not consistent with the gen- 
eral law of trade. You can always buy 100 yards of any material at a lesser 
figure than if you purchased but one yard ; and it is perfectly proper that 
such should be the case. It is no more troublesome to take the register of a 
meter that ‘has passed 10,000 feet in a week than it is to take the one that 


has passed but 100 feet ; indeed, I never could see any justice in putting an 
all-round price upon the gas sold. The increase in our business over that of 
a year ago, owing to the reduction in price and on account of the more gen- 
eral introduction of gas stoves and engines, has been so great that I can see 
the way clear to another considerable decrease in price in the very near fu- 
ture, There has been an advance of 20 per cent. in our output during the 
last year. 

Mr. Helme—At what figure were you selling gas on the 1st of October, in 
year 1883? 

Mr. Gilbert—At an average figure of $2 per thousand cubic feet. 

Mr. Helme— What is your output now ? 

Mr. Gilbert—The annual output now is 50,000,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. Harbison—How many miles of mains have you ? 

Mr. Gilbert—About 24 miles. 

Mr. Helme—If Mr. Gilbert has a capital of half a million dollars, he has 
$10 invested for every thousand cubic feet of output for the year. I pre- 
sume that his capital is very much less than that; and I do not doubt that 
his establishment is in excellent financial condition. If any of his sharzs are 
for sale at par I would like a chance at them. 

Mr. Gilbert—I will tell the gentleman that I consider an investment of 
over $5,000 to a million feet of outprt too large. 

Mr. Helme—Any man who has stock in a gas company which has only 
$5,000 invested for each million feet of output per year is in a very good con- 
dition. It is almost impossille to avoid putting more mougy than that in 
building gas works, even at the present time. Ours is a very peculiar busi- 
ness. What would be a very good rule in any other business does not always 
work out well in this. Towns that grow are eternally wanting you to extend 
your mains, Nine-tenths of your stockholders are not found in a proper 
financial condition when a sudden call is made upon them, to contribute the 
capital necessary for an extension of the mains. What is the result? It is 
what every Californian understands by the words “ freezing out.” Those 
who cannot respond are frozen out; and this is not fair. There may be a 
few who are able and willing to respond ; but the poorer ones will find them- 
selves out in the cold. And yet, if you attempt to keep down to $5,000 of 
capital invested to each million cubic feet of output, you willsoon be in need 
of money to extend your mains ; and if the extensions are not made you will 
have rather a lively time in quieting the demands made upon you. Every 
time you meet a resident of one of your suburban districts the first request 
will be, ‘‘ When are you going to extend the gas mains out to my heuse?” 
After one or two oral applications of that nature are made from several resi- 
dents of a particular district, and when it is found that the gas company is 
not acting quickly enough to suit the views of the complainants, why, the 
malcontents at next election elect a Councilman, perhaps, who will annoy 
you very much, In such suburban main extensions you are often required 
to spend thousands of dollars on which you get but sparse returns. If you 
measure in all cases the amount you must expend by the amount of busincss 
you get, the investment will sometimes amount to $50 on a thousand feet. 
Under those circumstances what would you do? There are a good many 
here who would like to know from Mr. Gilbert just how he would solve that 
problem. 

Mr. Harbison—-I think Mr. Gilbert has answered it by the statement that 
he charges a portion of his consumers $1.60 to $1.80 per thousand, while the 
remainder pay $2. Those who are paying him $1.80 and $2 are contributing 
the means, in the excess of price charged over their fellows, for making these 
enlargements. He charges the expense to constructiap account, and gives 
the stockholders what is left; and this, according to his statement, they seeni 
to be perfectly satisfied with. By his scheme the poorer people of Grand 
Rapids are extending his works for him, and are doing so for the benefit of 
the rich. My practice is in accordance with the example set us a great many 
years ago, in paying the laborer who wrought all day at the same rate as the 
one who wrought but an hour; and the one who wrought an hour at the 
same rate as the one who wrought all day—putting them all on the same 
footing. That is precisely the sort of golden rule that we are following. We 
make no distinction, but treat everybody alike, and try to gain the goodwill 
avd confidence of all. In that way you increase your business so largely 
(and by bringing the price down low to begin with) that you have no diffi- 
culty in bringing the pro rata of percentage of the amount invested in pro- 
portion to your output; and you thus accomplish it in a way much more 
satisfactory to the people, aud also to your own conscience. Yon can thus 
secure a low rate of investment in proportion to the ameunt of gas sent out. 

Mr. Gilbert—This discussion has taken somewhat of the form of an ar- 
raignment ; and I desire to say this much in repiy: Our very smallest con- 
sumers are furnished with gas at $2. Mr. Harbison speaks of that rate as 
being excessive ; but I hardly think that he meant to use that term in an 
offensive sense. 

Mr. Harbison—Not at all. 

Mr. Gilbert—Even our smallest consumers in Grand Rapids have had gas, 





for the last year or two, at a less price than that paid‘by the large consumers 
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~in a great many of our chief cities; and so we have no cause for conscientious 
trouble about it. We feel, indeed, as though we had been working for the 
good of all of them. If this discussion will only bring the gas fraternity to 
consider the question whether they will not put down prices, and get along 
with less capital, before they tempt competition and ruin their property, it 
will not. have been in vain. That is thereal problem before us. You can- 
not afford to invite competition, Of course, there may be differences of 
opinion about the policy of /i:nving varying schedules of prices ; but it has 
been a good rule in all other: ! «ses of business to make such differential 
rates, and to our people the u 1 :ngement has been, and is, perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Nobody complains, 1! /:e man who lives on the outskirts, and pays $2 
per thousand, is perfectly alisfied, and would almost (because we have run 
the pipe to him) be satisfied at price. My friend Helme inquires how we 
can extend our mains withunt calling on the stockholders for more capital, 
and thus perhaps freeze ou {somebody who cannot respond. It is because, 
as I have already stated, if we have accumulated a surplus, (no matter how 
small it may be) beyond what we consider a fair dividend, we invest that 
surplus right into the operation of main extension. Perhaps we could lay 
by enough to add three or four miles of main to our system, possibly we 
could add but one mile in the twelvemonth ; but we are all the time doing 
something in that direction, and always in those districts where the action 
will be most beneficial to us. We certainly have a good deal of pipe which 
is not productive ; but the people living in those neighborhoods are gener- 
ally folks who do business down town, and are consequently using gas in 
their stores and shops. At any rate, I know the plan works harmoniously 
with us. 

Mr. W. H. Pearson—What do you consider a decent dividend ? 

Mr. Gilbert—That depends upon what the people have been accustomed 
to receiving. 

Mr. Thos. Butterworth—-Are the parties who originally owned and built 
the Grand Rapids works algo at this date interested in the management ? 

Mr. Gilbert—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Butterworth—There has been no “ freezing out ?” 

Mr. Gilbert—No. We now have some of the same men in the company 
who were in it at the beginning, and when we were only sending out one 
million cubic feet per year. 

Mr. Helme— What are Mr. Gilbert’s dividends? Let us hear that. 

Mr. Greenough—I want to say that I am very glad Mr. Gilbert has 
brought this thing up. Mr. Gilbert may possibly look upon himself as a 
man who has been arraigned for an imposition ; but I want him to under- 
stand that there are a good many men in the gas fraternity who are backing 
him. It is a principle which has been active in the guidance of a good many 
gas companies. I think it is wrong to load up any sort of stock with all the 
water it can carry ; and if the plan of the stock jobber is brought up in this 
meeting, it ought to receive the condemnation of the Association. It isa 
matter which has not in this country received the attention that it deserves, 
although it is a question that is gone into pretty carefully on the other side 
of the water. One of the most careful figurers in the gas profession a few 
years ago read a paper on the relation of capital to output, and in it he took 
the ground that any company with over £5 capital for every ton of coal car- 
bonized, had got too much money invested. Putting that into our money it 
means that you must earn 25 cents per 1,000 feet of gas sold, in order to pay 
a ten per cent. dividend. The old English figure is one shilling for gas, one 
shilling for distribution, and one shilling for interest ; but we cannot do that 
on this side of the water ; although the company with which I am connected 
have, by pursuing the policy which Mr. Gilbert has followed in his company, 
brought themselves into very nearly that position. We have not got to earn 
much more than 25 cents in order to pay our dividend, and we are conse- 
quently in first-class fighting condition. I have no doubt that you can to- 
day put up works in all the large cities which as dividend payers will not re- 
quire over 50 cents earned per thousand feet of gas consumed. When peo- 
ple allow themselves to put more stock than that into gas works, I think 
they are loading the business with more capital than it is intended for. I 
think this Association desires to endorse the views of Mr. Gilbert in giving 
an expression of their opinion on this matter. (Applause.’) 

Mr. Eugene Vanderpool—I have to differ with my friend Greenough with 
reference to the amount of capital invested in gas works in England in pro- 
portion to the number of thousand feet of gas distributed per annum, and to 
state that one shilling will not, in all cases, pay ten per cent. interest on the 
capital. I have some memoranda here which I took from Mr. Field’s analy- 
sis of the accounts of the London gas companies, the suburban companies, 
and the provincial companies, both those owned by the cities and those 
owned by private corporations. I find that the capital, per thousand feet of 
gas sold per annum in London, is $3.22; of the suburban companies, $3.62; 
of the provincial companies owned by the cities, $3.52 ; and of the provincial 
companies owned by private corporations, $2.94. But the sales of gas there 
are much larger than with us, being in the city of London 5,580 per annum 
per head of population; in the large towns, 4,238; and in the smaller towns, 





2,500 to 2,800 cubic feet. I have the returns of a number of companies 
in this country, and find that the capital invested, per thousand feet 
of gas sold per annum, will run, in towns of from five to ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, at about $15 ; from 10,000 to 25,000, $8; from 25,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants, $8; and from 50,000 to 100,000, $7; and from 100,000 
and upwards, $6.25. The sales per head of population vary from 400 feet in . 
the small towns, to 2,600 in the large cities. We must remember that in 
this country materials and labor are from two to three times higher than in 
England. 

Mr. Greenough—As I understand the gentleman’s figures, he says that 
from a population of a hundred thousand up the investment averages about 
$6.25. You have to earn 62 cents in order to pay 10 per cent. dividend. I 
do not. think that that invalidates my position at all. Mr. Livesey took the 
ground that those English vompanies had too much capital invested; that a 
good deal of the capital of the chartered companies was invested uselessly, 
and, to a certain extent, was thrown away. Those works could be replaced 
to-day at figures which would pay 25 per cent., beyond doubt. If the capi- 
tals of companies in this country be taken into account, I want gentlemen to 
remember how much capital has been put into most of our large cities which 
is uncalled for and unnecessary. In the city of New York to-day there is 
some $26,000,000 of capital invested owing to competing gas companies, 
Will the gentleman tell me that if new works were to be there built, 
$15,000,000 would not be ample to supply the needs of New York’s consum- 
ers? In Baltimore (Md.) they had 9} millions dollars invested before they 
took in the new Equitable Company into the last arrangement ; yet at Balti- 
more they do not sell as much gas as we do in Boston, with but one-quarter 
of their capital. In Chicago (Ills.), as in some other large cities, they have 
a large amount of stock which is not represented by plant, etc. If the gen- 
tleman wishes to take the actual cost of the work, or what the stock should 
really represent, he will not,in my judgment, find the sums figure out to $6.25. 

Mr. McMillin—One of our noted gas financiers, Gen. Andrew Hicken- 
looper, of Cincinnati, Ohio, some years ago investigated this question pretty 
thoroughly ; and in his annual address to this Association he spoke of it. 
His estimate for the entire country was about $8 per thousand. In the 
preparation of a volume of ‘‘ Economic Geology for Ohio,” I had occasion to 
investigate the question pretty thoroughly ; and I found that sum ($8) was 
just about what was invested per thousand in the State of Ohio. The figures 
agree pretty well with those presented by Mr. Vanderpool. From the Ool- 
umbus (Ohio) works we sent out last year 120,000,000 feet, and this year 
we will probably send out. 150,000,000.. Our capital, up to the first of last 
April, was $400,000, but it has since been increased to $500,000. 

Mr. Wood—I think possibly one of Mr. Gilbert’s remarks has been either 
overlooked or forgotten. This is in regard to the assertion which enables 
him to pay out of expense account for the extension of mains, declare divi- 
dends, and sell gas at alow price. It may be accounted for in his case in 
this way, owing to low distribution charges. He has only 24 miles of mains 
for conveying an annval output of 50,000,000 feet ; and I think that main 
mileage is very largely below the average of companies represented here. It 
seems that his town is very compactly built up, consequently his conduits do 
not extend for miles out into the country, as is the case with many of us. 
His cost of distribution, therefore, is brought down to a minimum, which 
fact enables him to do as he has told us. 

Mr. Gilbert—We have five or six miles of mains that do not pay 3 per 
cent, on the investment. 

Mr. Helme—What were you selling gas at last year ? 

Mr. Gilbert—Two dollars per thousand on the average. 

Mr. Geo. B. Neal—The hour fixed by the Committee of Arrangements for 
adjourning is six o’clock, and we have still the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the addresses of Past-Presidents Hickenlooper and Forstall to con- 
sider, While this discussion is very interesting, it seems to me that we 
shall not now have time to prolong it if we propose to adjourn at six o’clock. 
I would therefore suggest that we proceed to consider the report on the 
President’s Address, I think we should not allow any discussion, how- 
ever interesting, to crowd out the reception of the report mentioned. 

The President—If it be the pleasure of the Association we will now listen 
to the report of the Special Committee appointed to consider the suggestions 
embraced in the inaugural addresses of Past-Presidents Hickenlooper and 
Forstall. 

In accordance with the President's request, Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, 
chairman of that Special Committee, presented and read the following report : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADDRESSES OF PAST PRESIDENTS. 


To the Members of the American Gas Light Association—Gentlemen : 
The Committee appointed by you to consider the recommendations contained 
in the annual. addresses of Past-Presidents Hickenlooper and Forstall, would 
respectfully submit the following as a supplemental and final report : 

1. It is the opinion of your. Committee that it would be decidedly advan- 
tageous to the gas interests of the country if there was an organization prop- 
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erly officered and efficiently supported that would represent in a general way 
the gas interests of the country. 

2. This organization could determine in an authoritative manner mooted 
questions of a technical character that now exist, or may hereafter arise, in 
our industry ; and might also be instrumental in preventing the formation of 
so-called competing companies, and in obtaining legislation that would har- 
monize the interests of the consumers and the companies. 

3. After much thought your Committee is convinced that a complete or- 
ganization cannot be immediately effective ; its growth will require time and 
experience. It is thought that the foundation of the organization may 
be already laid in the Associations that already exist in several of the 
States, having for their object the protection and advancement of their 
mutual interests, And it is hoped that at this meeting of the Asso- 
ciation the members present representing companies interested in their State 
organizations will confer together and consider the expediency of taking 
prompt action in the direction suggested. 

Evaene VANDERPOOL, 


THos. Committee. 


The President—If there is no objection the report of the Committee is re- 
ceived. What action will you take upon it ? 

Mr. J. P. Harbison—I move the report be adopted, and printed in the 
JouRNAL, and that the Committee be discharged. 

The President—Are there any remarks to be made upon the motion of 
Mr. Harbison? 

Mr. E. McMillin—It is unfortunate that the report was not presented at 
the beginning of the session, when we would have had sufficient time to di- 
gest it. It is now too late to discuss it properly. 

Mr. Vanderpool—I will state that some of the members of the Committee 
did not arrive here until last night, consequently we did not hold a meeting 
until to-day. 

The President—If there is nothing further to be said, I will put the ques- 
tion upon the adoption of Mr. Harbison’s motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President stated that routine business 
was in order. 

VOTES OF THANKS, 


Mr. Harbison—One year ago when the Committee on Nomination of Offi- 
cers for the year now drawing toaclose made their report, and in it pre- 
sented the name of William A. Stedman, of Newport, R.-i., for the office of 
President of this Association, the members who were personally acquainted 
with that gentleman knew (when subsequently he was unanimously elected 
President of our organization) that the proceedings of the year would be con- 
ducted with at least as much thoroughness and earnestness as had been those 
of any previous period in our history; and some of us who knew him inti- 
mately felt that our sessions might exceed in value those that “‘had gone be- 
fore.” I believe, sir, it is the unanimous opinion of the members of this 
Association, that such pleasant anticipations have been more than fulfilled, 


ind make bold to say that our Twelfth Annual Session stands at the top of 
the record. There has been a notable increase in our adherence to rules of 


order, a much greater attention bestowed upon the reading of the papers, 
and amore generous participation in the discussions than has been witnessed 


at any of our previous meetings. It affords me, then, very great pleasure to 


move that a hearty vote of thanks be extended to President Stedman for the 
most efficient, able and courteous manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of his office during this session. (Applause. ) 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Butterworth, put by the Secretary, and 
unanimously agreed to by a rising vote. 


my efforts to make this meeting a success. Perhaps it may be an unparlia- 
mentary thing, nevertheless I am going to ask you to accord to the Secretary 
a hearty vote of thanks for his efficient labors on our behalf during the past 
year, and to that expression of your recognition I desire to add the tribute of 
my sincere admiration for his work and its result. Since I was in a position 
to know the amount of labor involved, and of the earnestness and fidelity 
with which every part of that labor was accepted and performed, and know- 
ing what he has done, and how faithful to your interests he has been, I will 
ask you to pass a very hearty vote of thanks for the fidelity with which he 
has discharged all the duties of his office during the past year. 

Mr. William Helme—I take great pleasure in seconding the motion of 
President Stedman. 

Mr. Harbison—I desire to add a single word to what our President has 
said with regard to our worthy Secretary. I had afew minutes’ conversation 
with a member of the Finance Committee right after the Committee had 
made their report, and after the Treasurer’s report had been adopted by the 
Association, This gentleman informed me that in all the years of his ac- 
quaintance with the financial affairs of the Association he had not seen any- 
thing to compare with the manner in which the Treasurer’s books had been 
kept during 1884. Now, not reflecting in the slightest degree upon the man- 
ner in which our former Treasurers have discharged their duties, I think the 
complimentary terms which this member of the Finance Committee used in 
regard to the way in which the books had been kept during the past year 
should be known to the members of the Association, and that it is due to our 
Treasurer that a public recognition of his services should be made. The re- 
port which was read yesterday was exceedingly creditable in respect of the 
manner in which the accounts had been kept. It was a very clear and com- 
prehensive detailed statement of the financial condition of the Association at 
the present time, as well as a record of the business of the past year. I am 
heartily in accord with the motion. 

The President—If there is nothing further to be said, I will put the mo- 
tion: That this Association accords its hearty vote of ‘thanks in testimony 
of its appreciation of the signal ability with|which the Secretary has conduct- 
ed the duties of his office during the past year. I think that we can compli- 
ment him by a rising vote. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted in the manner indicated by the 
Chairman. 

The Secretary—Gentlemen, I am very deeply touched by this kindly ex- 
pression of your approval, and I can only say to all the members of the As- 
sociation, and particularly so to the President, that my heartfelt thanks are 
due. 

Mr. 8. G. Stiness—Before this Association adjourns it owes it to itself to 
make some recognition of the very assiduous labors of a most indefatigable 
Committee of Arrangements, who have so well provided for our comfort and 
entertainment during our sessions in the city of Washington. I move that 
the thanks of the Association be extended to the Committee for their atten- 
tion to our comfort. 

The motion, seconded by Mr. Starr, was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. William Helme—It is a great source of satisfaction to be able to feel 
that the Committee of Arrangements are entitled to an expression of appro- 
bation for what they have done. As you all know, Mr. Geo, A. McIlhenny 
is not very well able to get about, and it therefore devolved upon me to do 
what he would have done had he been in good health. We have done our 
best, in connection with the Secretary, to make everything satisfactory in so 
arranging matters that you may have had a pleasant time, and carry with 
you to your homes a pleasant memory of our meeting in Washington. Ihope 
we may all méet next year with General Andrew Hickenlooper, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he has promised to show us his new and handsome works ; and 





The Secretary—Mr. President, it becomes my pleasant duty on behalf of 
the members of this Association to extend to you their heartfelt thanks for 
the very courteous and able manner in which you have presided over the af- 
fairs of the Association during the past year. 

The President—Gentlemen, I wish to acknowledge what seems to me to 
be in the nature of an extraordinary courtesy on your part, and to say to 
you how much I am gratified at this expression of your favor in making such 
graceful recognition of the manner in which I have filled the Chair. Brother 
a ee aes ein ot his 
neighbors, and a very hearty appreciation of them ; indeed I can assure 
he is an extraordinarily good friend. I was not, however, aware that I hed er 
done anything more than my simple duty, and a twelvemonth ago, when I}, The paper on this subject recently read by one of our members, and the: 
accepted the office, I promised you that I would do the best Icould. Necessa- |'interest and discussion induced thereby, have led to an examination of the 
rily the great bulk of the labor in preparing for the meeting, in arousing and | Tesults: obtained by the removal of the seal from some of the dip pipes in 
maintaining the necessary interest among so many widely-scattered members, |‘the works of the Newark (N. J.) Gas Light Company. 
devolves very largely upon the Secretary of the Assdciation ; and I feel -that |} Mr. McDhenny was, I think, the first to invent and use a system for re- 
it would be wrong for me to take to myself any large measure of the praise moving the seal, and he was followed.at a later day by a great number of 
due (if there be any due) for the success of the meeting; and Iso say be- | mén who devised many methods of doing the same thing. 
cause the gentleman beside me, as your Secretary, has done such hearty, | It was claimed ten years ago that by the removal of the seal the following 
faithful, assiduous and untiring work, that he has entirely surpassed me in | results were to be obtained : 


Ihave no doubt that bis and our expectations in respect to them will be in 
every way realized. : 

At this point the business sessions of the Twelfth Annual Meeting were 
adjourned sine die. 








[A Paper read before the Society of Gas Lighting.) 
Results Obtained by the Removal of the Seal in the Hydraulic 
Main. 
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1. A larger yield and improved candle power from the same coal distilled 
at like temperatures. 

‘2. A greater production of gas per mouthpiece, and a consequent saving 
in labor. 

8. The prevention of the formation of carbon in the retorts. 

4. The prevention of stoppages in the stand, bridge, and dip pipes. 

5. A greater durability of the retorts. 


The results that have been published in regard to the matter are quite 
contradictory, and the statistics we have are not entirely satisfactory or con- 
clusive. 

We put-on the dip pipes of a number of our benches the same kind of 
valves used in the New Haven (Conn.) and some other gas works of the New 
England States. We have used these valves during a period of six years ; 
and to determine whether there was a saving made by their use, the results 
obtained from these benches have been taken and compared with those ob- 
tained from other benches of the same general construction, and fitted with 
retorts and fire material made by the same manufacturer. 

When using the valves a pressure of three-tenths of an inch was always 
maintained in the retorts fitted with them, the seal of the other retorts vary- 
ing from three-quarters to one and a half inches. It has been found that 
the benches in which valves were used, when working at the same tempera- 
ture as those under seal— 


1. Carbonized more coal, and gave, consequently, a greater production of 
gas per mouthpiece. ; 

2. That carbon was not deposited so rapidly. 

8. That there were not so many stopped pipes. 

4. That there was a scarcely estimable improvement in the quality of the 
gas. 

5. That the retorts did not last as long. 


To determine the economy, if any, obtained by the use of the valves, it is 
necessary to state the results obtained and the cost thereof, both when the 
valves weie used and when not used. 


Results Obtained with Valves. 

Size of retorts, 14" x 25” x 8’ 6’, set in benches of 5’s. 
Number of days benches ran before resetting (average). . 593 
Cubic feet of gas made per retort in lifetime (average)... 4,094,620 
Numb r of hours each retort out for carbon (average). . .. 1,436 
Cubic feet of gas made per retort in 24 hours 


Results with Seal. 

Size of retorts, 14” x 25" x 8’ 6’, set in benches of 5’s. 
Number of days benches ran before resetting (average)... 899 
Cubic feet-of gas made per retort in lifetime (average)... 5,850,000 
Number of hours each retort out for carbon (average)... . 4,089 
Cubic feet of gas made per retort in in 24 hours 6,508 


It is necessary to show the cost of building and running a setting of five 
retorts at a working heat, in order to determine the cost and value of each 
retort used. 


Cost of a Setting of Five Retorts with Ordinary Furnace. 
Cost, per retort, of 
“ “ 


ce “ 


taking down and erecting iron work... 
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The amount chargeable to wear and tear of the skeleton per diem, when 
bench is under fire, is reached as follows: The skeleton should last twenty 
years, and the old material, when skeleton is torn down, is worth one-third 
its cost at time of erection—which makes 3 cents as the amount chargeable 
per diem when bench is under fire ;- and the cost of running a bench of fives 
at a working heat is as follows: 


Cost of Running a Bench of Fives at a Working Heat,: inclading, 1, fuel; 
2, labor; 3, wear and tear of skeleton; 4, wear and tear of iron work—in- 
cluding ashpan, grate bars, furnace door, tools, and mouthpieces. 

1. Fuel—60 bushels coke, at 7 cents 
2. Labor, at $2 per diem 


Cost per diem of each, 98.6 cents. 


It is clear that, with the above expense remaining constant, there must be 
8 saving when the production per mouthpiece is increased, as is the case 


4 ture, 





where the valves are used, and to the following extent: 


986 
Cost per 1,000 cubic feet when retort makes 6,508 cu. ft,, —— = 15.15 cents, 
6508 


986 
6,904 —— = 14,28 cents, 
6904 


Saving per thousand cubic feet due to use of valves, ... 00.87 cents, 


It is also found that the saving by the use of the valves, caused by the 
lesser production of carbon, amounts to .30 of a cent per thousand cubic feet, 

The saving due to the fewer stopped pipes is not estimated ; and this is 
also true of the improvement in the quality of the gas. 

The gain due to the valves amounts to 1.17 cents per thousand cubic fect ; 
from which must be deducted the extra cost of replacing retorts, amounting 
to .44 of a cent, and the wear and tear of valves and interest on their in- 
creased cost over the ordinary dip pipe, amounting to .02 cent—or .46 of a 
cent in all. 

This will leave the net saving due to the use of the valves at .71 of a cent 
per thousand cubic feet. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that this saving was reached in work. 
ing against an old-fashioned hydraulic main that sealed the dip pipe from 
three-quarters to one and a half inches ; and it is clear the saving would not 
have been as great if a large main could have been used and the seal was not 
one and one half inches. 

The valves require considerable attention, and complicate the working of a 
retort house; and the saving under the most favorable conditions is so small 
that in the designs for larger settings the writer has concluded to adopt a 
large hydraulic main and a light seal in preference to the valves, 








The Teaching of Experience in ‘‘ Competition.”’ 
— 
By Anrtiquvs. 

The ‘‘consumer” is living and learning. So many manifestations of 
anxiety for the welfare of those who compose that down-trodden and un- 
friended class were recently made that actually they (the ‘‘ consumers ”) be- 
gan to believe they were of some new importance in the community. . So ac- 
cordingly they aided their friends and champions in establishing ‘‘ consum- 
ers’,” etc., gas companies, which should have especial care for them, and 
furnish extraordinarily cheap, and wonderfully good, gas. These efforts 
were in many cases successful. For a time the consumers enjoyed a milleii- 
ium ; but soon they began to find themselves dwindling in importance, They 
discovered they had been but means to ends for other than their otvn wel- 
fare. The “consumers” company which had been established repudiated 
the coneumers, joined hands with the much-decried grinding monopoly of 
the old gas company, and raised the price of gas to a figure generally above 
what it formerly was, or at least above what it would have been in the nat- 
ural plan of reduction followed by the old company. That course of experi- 
ence has heen gone through with time after time by the “consumer,” until 
we almost weary of the story, and are exasperated at the want of perspicacity 
on the part of these people who will not look beyond their own doors, With 
the history of the gas companies of our country teeming with examples of 
the inevitable results of such action, we see it repeated with the beliet that 
such results shall not be. 

But, finally, in some places this universal experience is being considered. 
The “consumer,” as we said, is living and learning tnat ‘all is not gold that 
glitters.” We have in mind a recent case at Hudson, N. Y. Last spring the 
citizens and ‘‘ consumers” of that town were visited by a cheap, ‘‘ competi- 
tive” gas delegate—water gas, of course. The ‘‘ new gas” was promised 
twenty per cent. cheaper, and twenty per cent. higher in candle power, then 
the old ‘‘ coal gas” now being sold there, All the familiar attractions were 
held out. The city fathers were wined and dined, and put through the usual 
course of treatment. At all this the Hudson Gas Company, the long estab- 
lished source of gas supply, felt little alarm. They stated their case very 
simply and succinctly. They said to the city fathers : ‘‘ Look aout you,” 
and asked them to consider the experience of others in these cases. They 
looked, it appears, and they pretty thoroughly gauged the benefits other 
towns and cities had derived from the blessings of “ better and cheaper gas ” 
and ‘‘competition.” Evidently, the citizens of Hudson wanted no experience 
with ‘‘consumers” gas companies; for when, after full and long discussion 
of its merits, the question of granting the petition for the new competitive 
water gas company came finally before the Town Council this fall for de- 
cision, the councilmen voted promptly and unanimously, “No!” 








Tqat New Use ror a Resipvat Propucr.—In our ‘‘Item” columns of 
last issue we published a statement that Mr. O. B. Monnett (of the Bucyrus, 
Ohio, Gas Company) had obtained letters patent on a “‘ sheep wash” prepa- 
ration that was manufactured out of a “‘ waste product” from gas manufac- 
We also extended to Mr. Monnett an invitation to give our readers 
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the benefit of « description of the new compound. This the gentleman does 
not seem disposed to do, but he informs us that we may say the “‘ wash” is 
entirely made up, as to its components, from the spent lime of purifying 
boxes. Mr. M. claims that the price received for the preparation will much 
more than repay the original price paid for the lime. He does, however, con- 
fess his willingness to impart any desired information to those who will ad- 
dress him personally, or by letter, on the subject. 








SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
rr 
CommounicateD By Norton H. Humpurys. 


Lonpon, Dec. 10, 1884. 

In reference to the discussion on recuperation in connection with generator 
furnaces, which has been carried on in the correspondence columns of the 
Journal of Gas Lighting for some months past, and has extended to some- 
thing over 100 letters, the suggestion to which I referred in my letter dated 
Oct. 10th, that the matter should be thoroughly investigated under the 
auspices of the Gas Institute, has not received che support of the Council, 
At a meeting held on the 21st ult. the subject came up for discussion, and 
after an animated debate the following resolution was passed: ‘That the 
Council do not consider it desirable that the question of regeneration as ap- 
plied to the heating of gas retorts should be investigated by the appointment 
of a Research Committee at the present time.” This decision leaves it an 
open question whether the subject was not considered to possess sufficient 
importance ; or whether owing to the position of the Council as regards the 
proposed alterations in the rules they did not feel themselves at liberty to 
appoint a Research Committee for any purpose. The discussion above al- 
luded to has brought out some communicated articles in connection with the 
subject ; and the careful experiments made by Mr. Trewby, and those by 
Mr. Harold B. Dixon, may be specially mentioned. Some half dozen differ- 
ent and independent investigators have now tried experiments on the sub- 
ject, and they all take up an opposite position to Mr. Valon. This gentle- 
man passes a current of air very slowly through a red-hot tube, and says that 
it is not raised in temperature to any appreciable extent by that process ; 
and his practical deduction is that the air passing through the secondary air 
channels of a regenerative furnace is not heated. But in arriving at this re- 
sult he stands alone. The other experimenters find that the air is heated to 
nearly if not quite the temperature of the red-hot tube. One thing seems 
certain—if the regenerative arrangement does not heat the air, it secures 
economy of fuel in a manner at present not understood. Mr, Valon admits 
a saving of 16 per cent. uf fuel by its use ; so gas engineers will do well to 
adopt a generator furnace with recuperative channels in their retort-house, 
and so enjoy the saving of fuel and other advantages that are thereby ob- 
tainable. They can then read the interesting information which Mr. Valon 
and other gentlemen interested in the matter so good-naturedly publish for 
the benefit of the profession at their leisure, Whether his conclusions are 
right or wrong, Mr. Valon is entitled to our thanks for submitting his views 
to general criticism and discussion. Although not countenanced by the Gas 
Institute, the matteris not likely to drop, and further useful information on 
this important subject may be confidently looked for. 

The Rev. W. R. Bowditch, who died on the 16th ult., was noted, some 
fifteen or twenty years since, for the attention which he bestowed upon the 
philosophical and scientific department of the gas industry. His book, en- 
titled: ‘‘The Analysis, Technical Valuation, Purification and Use of Coal 
Gas,” is at the present time held in great repute as one of the standard works 
for the profession ; and his views on the subject of condensation, purification, 
ete., have been proved by experience to be perfectly soundand correct. The 
opinions laid down in the book above named, which was published in 1867, 
fairly represent the principles of gas engineering practice as carried on at 
this day ; and the late Rev. W. R. Bowditch maybe classed with Dr. Henry, 
of Manchester, and Mr. Lewis Thompson, forming a trio of philosophers 
that occupy a conspicuous position on account of the psinstaking investiga- 
tion and scientific ability they applied to the subject of illuminating gas. 
Among the special items in respect to which this gentleman anticipated ac- 
tual practice by several years, I may mention three that have recently at- 
tracted considerable attention—viz., the regenerative gas burner, the Albo 
carbon light, in which the light afforded by a small gas burner is increased 
some five-fold, by the use of naphthalene as a carburetter, and the substi- 
tution of an artificial gaseous mixture as astandard for photometrical observa- 
tions, in the place of sperm candles. 

Some of our leading scientists have talked of the time when coal gas will 
be regarded as an insignificant by-product, and the primary object of dis- 
tilling coal will be the obtaining of tar, ammonia and coke. The recent state 
of the market as regards tar products, and also ammonia, is scarcely such as 
to further the fulfilment of this prophecy. To some extent, however, the 
dream has been realized in fact. The Whitwood Chemical Company, situ- 
ated in-one of the best coal producing parts of England, has for some time 





past been distilling coal to the extent of something over 1,000 tons per week, 
for the production of coke, tar, and ammonia, The gas produced concur- 
rently with those products is of an inferior character, scarcely suitable for 
lighting ; but, of course, available as a source of heat. After heating their 
retorts, boilers, etc., they have still a quantity of gas to spare, and they ad- 
vertise that they are prepared to supply this at the low rate of 6d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, the purchaser to provide the means for removing the gas, It re- 
mains to be seen whether this offer will induce factory or mill owners in the 
neighborhood to use gaseous fuel in the place of coal or coke, or whether it 
will prove a sufficient attraction to enterprising users of fuel to induce them 
topitch their tents within hailing distance of the Whitwood Chemical Works. 
The weak point of these cheap gas schemes is the cost of distribution and 
storage. In ordinary gas undertakings the annual cost of distribution and 
storage, which comprises interest on capital, and the expenditure necessary 
for maintenance and repairs, amounts to something like 6d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. This is not an important item in the case of illuminating gas of fair © 
quality, but assumes stupendous proportions when applied to cheap gas 
suitable for heating purposes only. Heating gas of inférior quality supplied 
from a main tap, at atmospheric temperature, is a different thing to heating 
gas direct from the outlet of the generator without being allowed to cool. 
Even if ordinary gas could be made at no cost—that is to say, assuming it to 
be a by-product, pure and simple—it could not be profitably distributed in 
this country for less than about 36 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The closing scene in connection with the “‘ gas section ” of the Internation- 
al Electric and Gas Exhibition, at the Crystal Palace, which was held during 
the winter of 1882-3, has just been enacted by the holding of the closing 
meeting of the General Committee on the 25th ult. It will be remembered 
that the Gas Institute took up the position of seeing that the ‘‘gas section” 
of this exhibition was properly carried out in a manner calculated to advance 
the interests of the gas industry. They sent a circular to all the gas un- 
dertakings throughout the country, requesting aid in meeting the necessary 
expenses, and in reply received a liberal amount of support. They estimated 
their requirements at £5,000, and in reply they received guarantees from 
some 200 subscribers, gas companies, for the greater part, but including 
some private individuals (amongst whom I am pleased to notice the proprietors 
of the American Gas Licut Jougnat.) Of this the sum of £4,426 has actually 
been called up and expended, and it is estimated that after paying all claims a 
balance of some £800 or £900 will remain, which will probably be returned, 
pro rata, tothesubscribers. When it is remembered that, in addition to meet- 
ing the expenses attendant upon the getting together of the exhibits, etc. 
(the expenditure includes the cost of a very elaborate series of experiments 
for ascertaining the actual practical value of the various appliances exhibited, 
and the embodying of the same in the form of a report, a copy of which will 
be forwarded to every subscriber), it is evident that the General Committee 
have carried out their undertaking, not only in a fairly satisfactory, but in a 
very economical manner. They could not have attained such a result but 
for the assistance that has been so freely volunteered ; such, for example, as 
the action of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, in placing a set of rooms 
and a gasholder full of gas at the disposal of the testing engineers. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that more expedition was not brought to bear on the 
carrying out of the tests, the publication of the report, and generally in the 
closing up of the affair. Events moveso rapidly that in the period of eighteen 
months or so that has elapsed since the closing of the exhibition, many will 
have forgotten the circumstances which led to its formation. The interest 
attaching to the report is somewhat dulled by the fact that a considerable 
portion of the matter comprised in it has already leaked out in some form or 
another. 

Of the report itself I need not say much, as it will, no doubt, be reviewed 
in due course. It comprises an octavo volume of 185 pages, while the 41 
tables referred to, and included in it, are given in the form of a separate vol- 
ume of equal size. The principal features are Mr. F. W. Hartley’s report 
on the calorific power of the gas used for the experiments; Messrs. Dibdin 
and Foster’s report upon gas burners ; and the bulk of the work is occupied 
by a very elaborate series of experiments upon the heating and cooking 
stoves, carried out by Mr. D. Kinnear Clark. It is interesting to notice that, 
while most of the heating stoves realize 90 per cent. and upwards of the cal- 
orific value of the.gas, the roasting stoves only realize about 16 per cent, In 
the latter it is found that no less than 80 per cent.—four-fifths of the total 
amount of heat produced—is carried off by radiation and conduction ; so 
there is evidently room for considerable economy as regards the use of gas 
for roasting. The report is scarcely the sort of work that one would take up 
to read for recreation in an idle moment; but it is no less valuable on that 
account as a work of reference, and is to be specially recommended to the 
careful consideration of makers of gas stoves and appliances, 

The year that is now drawing to a close has been # prosperous one for gas 
undertakings, although it has been free—perhaps unusually so—from special- 
ly prominent events. The advantages of using gas, not for lighting alone, 





but for heating and cooking, and also—iu localities where the. prica:is:not 
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more than eighty-four cents per 1,000 cubic feet—for gas engines, and in 
connection with several technical processes, are becoming more and more 
prominent each year in the public estimation. Gas engines are now made 
which can be depended upon to run satisfactorily, with a consumption of 
something less than 25 cubic feet of gas per horse power used per hour, (I 
put the word “‘ used” in italics because if the gas engines are not worked up 
to their maximum power, they use proportionately less gas.) Thus, with 
gas at a price of eighty to eighty-four cents per thousand cubic feet, a ten- 
horse power engine can be worked, for a working day of 10 hours, with a 
consumption of 2,500 cubic feet, costing not much more than two dollars per 
day. Half of this sum at least is saved in wages as compared with the cost 
of providing a similar amount of power by the medium of an ordinary steam 
engine and boiler. It is also found that the gas engine can be used in cer- 
tain localities—such, for instance, as in the basement of a warehouse or store 
abutting upon a principal street, and surrounded with houses—where the 
steam boiler is objectionable. Turning to working a kitchen range, kept 
burning all day, in size sufficient to'provide for about twenty people, will not 
use less than one cwt. of coal per day, costing from 16 to 20 cents, according 
to the locality ; a gas stove can be used to prepare breakfast, with a con- 
sumption of not more than 20 cubic feet, or dinner, with a consumption of 
50 to 60 cubic feet, say, 100 cubic feet for the day ; and this is only about 
half the cost of the coal, to say nothing of the other advantages. As regards 
heating, gas is scarcely so economical as coal for maintaining the tempera- 
ture of a room continuously from morning to night, but is found very useful 
for offices, libraries, drawing-rooms, or other apartments that are only re- 
quired for an hour or two atatime. And where expense is no object it is 
used as a meansof avoiding the smoke and dust inseparable from an ordinary 
coal fire. In respect to the original purpose for which gas was intended— 
that of supplying artificial light—a very great improvement is noticeable 
within the last few years in the quality of the burners and accessories used ; 
thus the consumers get more value out of the gas ; for, with the improved 
appliances, they can either have more light, or use less gas, as compared 
with the results afforded by the iron fishtail burner, and ground or slightly 
variegated glass globe that were formerly in general use. Consequently not 
only has the use of gas increased, on account of the additional demand for 
cooking stoves, heating stoves, and gas engines, but there is also an increased 
demand for lighting ; and this in spite of the very great improvement in can- 
dies and lamps, and the introduction of cheap oils and petroleums into the 
market. 

The market for materials—coal and iron—has been fairly tranquil; but a 
depression has been noticeable in regard to all the residual products. A low 
price for coal, of course, means a corresponding reduction in the price of 
coke ; certain products from tar have fallen in value, thus affecting the price 
of tar; and ammonia, though in a low state at the beginning of the year, has 
got worse instead of better. But with a good demand for gas, and coal at 
low prices, the residuals are only of secondary importance, 

In concluding my last letter for the year 1884, I may be permitted to ex- 
press my best wishes that the American Gas Licut Journat, and all its 
readers, may enjoy the advantages attendant upon a bright, happy, and 
prosperous New Year. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
ut Eee 

Correction iv ReGarpD TO THE WILBRAHAM Exurerr at AMERICAN InsTI- 
Ture Farr.—In our article on the American Institute Fair display, published 
in issue of Dec. 16th, one or two mistakes were made, and the errors hap- 
pened in relation tothe particulars concerning the Wilbraham Bros.’ exhibit. 
The No. 5} Baker Pressure Blower on exhibition was a specimen of that ma- 
chine intended for furnishing blast to cupolas and charcoal blast furnaces— 
in short, general smelting operations at foundries. The No. 5} blower has a 
displacement of 30 cubic feet per revolution, and is suitable for a cupola 49 
to 56 inches diameter inside the lining. It will furnish feed for the hourly 
smelting of from 7 to 10 tons of metal, and can easily supply a pressure of 
60 ounces per square inch. This will be rated as somewhat of a higher order 
of duty than that assigned by us to the machine in our former note on the 
subject, wherein it was said the No. 5} instrument would furnish blast for 
50 smiths’ fires. It would undoubtedly perform that duty, but we opine 
that there would also be fifty ‘‘anxious smiths” hunting coals in a lively 
fashion around their forges. The mistake in our rating happened through 
an inadvertence in hastily marking a copy of the Wilbraham catalogue for 
future reference. This catalogue, in specifying the various capacities of the 
machines, lists two series of apparatus—one intended for foundry purposes, 
the other for smiths’ use—and the numbers of both classes begin at 1 and 
end at 7} in each case, hence the mistake. Of course, this reference to the 
** Tists”’-is not offered as any sort of apology for our error, but is mentioned 
as showing the cause that led to the “‘mixing up ;” and is further submitted 
&i-“evidénce.that we had no intention of: “belittling” ‘the péwer' of ‘the 
™ Baker Pressure Blower.” Indeed, even were we so maliciously inclined, 





our efforts in that line would ‘‘ avail us nothing,” as that apparatus has made 
its sterling value known over and over again. The second error in regard to 
the exhibit was the statement that Wilbraham Bros, had recently furnished 
an exhauster to the Northern Liberties Gas Light Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. It should have read that the machine was constructed to the order of 
the Philadelphia Gas Trust, and by them erected at the works located in the 
Twenty-fifth ward of that city. Messrs. Wilbraham claim that this exhaust- 
er has the largest working capacity of any yet erected in this country. The © 
same firm also furnished an exhauster to the Wilmington (Del.) Gas Light 
Company, which goes to show that Brother Curley is up and doing ; but, 
then, who ever knew ‘‘ Brother Tom.” when he was inactive ? 


Anp We Have To AcKNowWLEDGE ANOTHER.—Still, this can hardly be set 
down against us, as the information concerning the matter was received in 
the most direct manner possible. The error occurred in the ‘“‘Item” about 
the asbestos drop curtain, ordered for the Philadelphia (Pa.) Academy of 
Music, in which it was stated by us that the proportion of material in its 
make up was in the ratio of one-third cotton fiber to two-thirds asbestos 
fiber. The Chalmers-Spence Company write us to say that the correct com- 
position of the curtain is in the ratio of 3 per cent. cotton to 97 per cent. 
asbestos—even that small per cent. of cotton being only employed on ac- 
count of certain purely mechanical advantages desired, and its presence does 
not in the smallest degree affect the absolute fire-proof quality of the mate- 
rial. 


Way tHe Acormpent OccouRRED IN THE Vauve-HovusE oF THE WoRcEs- 
TER (Mass.) Gas Lieut Company.—In our number for December 2d it was 
related that Mr. J. H. Rollins, Agent and Superintendent of the above 
named company, had occasion to display his courage in a rather striking 
manner on the evening of November 18th last. No one acquainted with Mr. 
Rollins would be surprised to learn that he was and is possessed of every 
requisite (physical and mental) to draw upon in cases of emergency, and 
those of the fraternity not acquainted with him personally will no doubt 
agree with us that it requires no mean order of courage to ‘battle with 
fire,” let alone t> come out first-best in the heated contest. It now trans- 
pires that the primal cause leading to the burning of the Worcester valve- 
house may be traced to a sudden stoppage in one of the scrubbers. When 
this stoppage occurred, naturally enough, the exhauster was bound to drive 
the gas somewhere, and it is supposed that the weakest point of resistance 
encountered was at the seals of condenser drips, and thus on to sewer con- 
nection from same. The valve-house destroyed, containing valves, gauges, 
governor, and a 100-light meter, was also connected with the sewer by means 
of a four-inch pipe into which was pumped the holder drips. It is supposed 
that the gas, passing into the sewer, found its way speedily into the drain 
connection in valve-house and there took fire, with the consequences chron- 
icled in issue of December 2d. The boy who first made the discovery of how 
things were going (a lad named Reynolds) has entirely recovered from the in- 
juries received, but Mr. Rollins was rather more unfortunate in his expe- 
rience. We are more than pleased, however, to say that he is al] right again, 
although Rollins is certainly convinced he is hardly qualified to appear as 
the possessor of all the requisites going to make up the invulnerability cred- 
ited to a salamander. 





Pamapetpni1a (Pa.) Gas Trust Conrracts,—Last December the Com- 
mittees in charge of such matters made the following contracts in regard to 
the items below specified: The contract for purchase and removal of carbon 
on hand at the various stations was awarded to M. G. Henning, of 1152 
Beach street, at a stated price of $5.25 per ton of 2,200 pounds. Pipe con- 
tracts were made with the Gloucester Iron Works to supply 15,000 lengths 
of 4-inch, at 23 cents per foot, and fittings for same at 2 cents per lb.; with 
the Mellert Foundry to supply 3,000 lengths 3-inch, at 17} cents per foot ; 
550 lengths 12-inch at 84 cents ; 55 lengths 20-inch, at $2.10, and fittings for 
lot, at two and two-fifths cents per lb, The money value of awards foots up, 
in first case, to about $45,000; in second to about $14,800. 





Norice or Removau.—The old headquarters of the Chicago Retort and 
Fire Brick Works (Mr. Geo. C. Hicks, President), has been removed from 
the old location at No. 79 Dearborn street, Chicago (Ills.), to the factory 
buildings at 45th and Clark streets, same city. Post office address is ‘‘ Box 
489.” 


Merroprouiran Company, Brooxuyn, N. Y., Rebuces Senume Rates.— 
From and after date of January Ist, 1885, the rates charged for gas by the 
Metropolitan Gas Light Company were adjusted to the following schedule, 
as per notification of the company’s Secretary, Mr. C. H. Stoddard: To 
consumers of 50,000 cubic feet and upwards per month, $2 per 1,000; to con: 
sumers of less than 50,000 cubic feet per month, $2.25 per 1,000. 








Tue Usva, Newspaper Srvte oF Prepicrion.—A daily newspaper 
might have some sort of an excuse for going into lively hysterical symptoms 
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when some oneof its ‘‘great-headed”’ staff saw fit to enlighten (?) its subscrib- 
ers on the subject of gas and gas companies, but we had rather looked for 
better and more rational sort of treatment from the hands—and pens—of the 
gentlemen in control of the publication known as the Western Manufac- 
turer. Still, our western contemporary saw fit to indulge in the following 
pessimistic declaration on the subject of ‘‘monopoly:” ‘‘ The act.passed at 
the last Legislature of New York, giving the gas companies of New York city 
power to consolidate, has heen acted on, and all but two companies have 
formed a gigantic pool—united in one great corporation with a capital stock 
of $40,000,000. The citizens of New York will soon find out that the sole 
purpose of this combination was not, as some were led to believe, for the 
purpose of reducing the price of gas, but it was solely for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the price and keeping out any gas company that may wish to begin 
business in the city under an agreement to furnish gas at a marked reduc- 
tion from the rate now charged. Individuals or corporations who acquire a 
monopoly of any commodity regulate the price thereof to suit themselves 
and not the public. Combinations are always formed for gain—with the in- 
tent to beat some one. When the reverse of this is the case, the millenium 
is close at hand,” The Western Manufacturer had better put a curb upon 
the license of its prophet; but somehow or another this always was a bad 
country for those who essayed the role of soothsayer. Maybe the millenium 
is close at hand upon the residenis of New York, but to those living therein 
that delightfully fraternal period seems about as remote now as it ever has 
been. Certain it is the first thing the ‘‘combination” did was to reduce the 
selling price of gas here by 75 and 50 cents per thousand, and if it had not 
been for the fact that knavish legislation made possible in the past the future 
existence of redundant gas companies, New York’s citizens might now be en- 
joying gas at $1.25 per thousand. The Western Manufacturer's prophet 
had better remove to Philadelphia; he will have companions there, 





Tae Lovisvinte (Ky.) Gas War.—Mr. John G. Baxter, President of the 
old Louisville Gas Light Company, has given the word to commence opera- 
tions against the corporation known as the Citizens Company, which concern 
will be ready to deliver gas to consumers on or about the Ist of February. 
The peculiar arrangement made with the old Louisville Company by the 
municipal authorities, when its charter was originally granted, as well as its 
subseqtent modifications, would naturally enough be supposed to afford a 
perfect guarantee against the establishment there of any competing gas cor- 
poration. As we understand the case, the city of Louisville owns outright 
about one-half of the stock (total capitalization is 1} million dollars) of the 
old company, and the dividends received thereon (the amount of annual divi- 
dends is restricted by law) have more than paid for the expenses incurred in 
lighting the street lamps ; the charter of the old company obliges it to lay a cer- 
tain length of new conduits each year, and this obligation has caused the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars upon which no interest money has ever been 
returned ; the instrument also provides that the city’s lights shall only be 
charged for at cost of same to gas company, as shown by the books of the 
company. Notwithstanding all this, a certain sort of scheming capitalists 
made application to the municipal authorities for a grant to operate an oppo- 
sition works, and were finally successful. We believe that F. D. Carley, a 
gentleman more than likely rather closely identified with Chess, Carley & 
Co., who in turn are popularly supposed to be the chief agents, in the near 
Southwest, of the famous isopod—for we incline to the opinion that our 
readers will agree with us in the assertion that the legs of the Standard com- 
bination are all alike—is the chief financial spirit in the Citizens Company, 
and is, of course, only acting for the relief of the oppressed Louisville gas 
consumer, There are some who will feel disposed to claim that Mr. Carley 
and his coadjutors are engaged in the enterprise for the sake of the shekels 
that may be gleaned, and more than likely Mr. Baxter is included in the doubt- 
ing tist. Mr. B. certainly has some excuse fur being a trifle suspicious, and 
particularly so when he recalls to mind various propositions submitted to his 
consideratiou at divers periods by the Citizens’ backers. Now, be it remem- 
bered that Baxter is a Kentuckian, and that he has also gathered around him 
in the management of the Lonisville Company other Kentuckians, who do 
not exhibit the least symptoms of fear when the war tocsin is sounded, but 
rather like the tones which usually grate so harshly on timorous ears. The 
Citizens combination having almost gotten to the point when the operation 
of distribution would commence, Mr. Baxter though it would be a good idea 
to fight the enemy with fire ; and accordingly early in December he caused a 
notice to be published in the newspapers of his city that on and after Janu- 
ary 1st 1885, the price of gas sold by the Louisville Company would be re- 
duced to $1 per thousand, in consideration of prompt payment of bills, The 
Citizens Company has laid but about ten miles of mains, and these, of 
course, have been laid through the heart of the territory ; and the Louis- 
ville Company, in making the reduction, might have followed the course 
usually pursued in such like cases, by having the decreased price only apply 
‘to the consumption in the district piped by the invaders ; but this practice 
(and very wisely) was not adhered to—the decreased rate applying to every 


part of the city. When the announcement was publicly made, the Citizens’ 
managers put on a bold front, and declared that their price for gas, when 
distribution should be commenced, would be at a lower figure than that of 
the old company. They proclaimed that if the Louisville Company should 
reduce its price to fifty cents per: thousand the Citizens Company would 
come down still lower, and furnished the usual assurance that at all times 
would they supply, dollar for dollar, a richer illuminant than that of its (ex- 
act word in the advertisement) competitor. Of course the Carley concern 
proposes to operate a water gas system ; hence the value of its candle power 
over that of its ‘‘competitor,” comparative cheapness, etc. It is amusing to 
contrast all these claims with the evidence collected by Mr. Baxter and the 
Louisville Company’s Engineer, Mr. A. H. Barret, when on their trip East 
last summer, in regard to the value of water gas. In an interview between 
Mr. Baxter and the reporter of a Louisville daily paper, concerning this very 
matter, Mr. B., in reply to the question as to whether he had investigated 


investigated the subject, and has found that water gas cannot be manufac 
tured in this city as cheaply as coal gas. It long ago had an opportunity to 
purchase water gas patents at very low figures, but refused to do so, not only 
on account of the cost of production, but also of the impurity of the gas and 
the danger attending its use.” 

The Louisville Company, even before the reduction, was gaining consum- 
ers at the rate of about 50 per month ; and so it will be seen that its posi- 
tion in the strife is most favorable. As an example of the manner in which 
the plant of the Citizens Company is constructed, we might mention that at 
three different points on the ten miles of mains already down four drips may 
be counted on a length of 200 feet. Unaccounted-for gas ought to figure as 
somewhat of an item in the neighborhood of the bookkeeping department. 
The taxpayers of Louisville will have the pleasure of being assessed in the 
neighborhood of $60,000 for public lighting for 1885 in case the old company 
is obliged to pass its dividends—and they will of necessity be passed while 
the “fight” is in progress. Yet they (the taxpayers) will have the solace of 
knowing that their City Fathers, or whatever other owlish assemblage of 
lawmakers as may have granted the opposition charter, are responsible for 
the imposition of the burden. We will keep track of ‘how the slaughter 
goes.” 





Death or Mr. W. B. Warrnen.—We regret the necessity that compels 
us to chronicle the death of Mr. W. B. Warren, who for the past sixteen 
years has been the executive head of the Terre Haute (Ind.) Gas Light Com- 
pany. The sad event occurred at half-past ten o’clock on the morning of 
December 16 last, and was all the more sorrowful from the manner of its 
suddenness. While walking along Fourth street at the hour mentioned, Mr. 
Warren staggered and fell to the sidewalk. He was instantly removed to the 
store of Mr. Meyers, and a messenger was sent for Dr. Swafford, who re- 
sponded immediately, only to pronounce the patient dead. Mr. Warren 
was born in Jefferson County, New York, in the month of April, 1816, and 
first became a resident of Terre Haute in the year 1834. He was then a poor 
young lad, but bright, energetic, and enterprising. Careful in his habits, 
prudent in his speculations, and business-like in his commercial forecasts, it 
was not long before he amassed a competence. In 1850 Mr. Warren was 
united in marriage with Miss Sue Whitcomb, and this lady, with a son (Dr. 
Louis Warren) and a daughter survive him. In 1868 the now deceased gentle- 
man was elected to the presidency of the Terre Haute Gas Light Company, 
and it is due to his sagacity and public spirit that the corporation holds such 
a secure place in the confidence of the citizens. Mr. Warren leaves to his 
children not alone a plethora of this world’s goods, but also that which will 
now most console them in the dark hour of sorrow at his unlooked for taking- 
off—the heritage of a name loved and respected by one’s fellow-citizens. 


Tue Montreat Piumser Escares PunisHMEntT.—Some time ago we had 
occasion to report an explosion of gas that resulted fatally to a demestic in 
the employ of Mrs. Hutchins, of Montreal, Canada. It is not necessary to 
repeat the particulars of the unfortunate affair, as the account of same was 
published in the Journat of Nov. 17. The coroner’s jury that investigated 
the matter held a plumber named Brennan guilty of manslaughter for his 
carelessness in making a gas connection to 4 cooking stove in the house of 
Mrs. Hutchins, which was the primal cause leading to the fatal explosion, 
This proceeding on the part of a coroner’s jury was so unusual (in that it was 
just and serisible) as to cause us to think that others of his ilk might in time 
be made to feel the weight of the law when their negligence would en- 
danger life or property, The attention of the Grand Jury in session at 
Montreal on a late date was directed to the finding of the lesser jury ; and, 
unfortunately for the safety of the community, the investigation by the 
superior body developed the fact that no law existed whereby such cases 
could be reached, and so a verdict of ‘‘no bill” was returned. It is a pity 
that this is the final outcome of the affair, for if ever a plumber deserved 
punishment (and whoever knew one of that famous craft that always did what 








was right?) it was the man Brennan. 


the cost of making water gas, replied: ‘‘ The Louisville Company has fully . 
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A GasHoupER Co~uaPpses.—One of the old gasholders belonging to the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Gas Light Company collapsed on the night of Dec. 11. At 
9:30 p.m. on that date two of the iron girders snapped, and two hours later 
the grand crash came. The holder sheets, columns, etc., fell flat into the 
tank, and none of the other holders were in any way injured. The ruined 
holder previous to its demolition contained an estimated content of 360,000 
cubic feet, and this vast accumulation was ignited; the resultant illumina- 
tion, which lasted about 20 seconds, was one of the grandest sights ever wit- 
nessed in St. Louis—but it was a terribly expensive spectacle. The total 
loss is placed at $100,000. No damage was done to any of the surrounding 
property. The particulars received by us in regard to the affair have so far 
been of the most meagre sort, and we would call upon Engineer T. G. Lans- 
den for a straight acconnt of the trouble. The temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, we believe, experienced a very sharp decline in that locality on the 
day in question, and this sudden change in weather conditions may have 
had much to do with the snapping of the girders. We are informed that the 
holder was in use for about 27 years. 


Tue Proper Way To vo It.—The Youngstown (Ohio) Gas Light Com- 
pany may be fairly assigned the banner position in the matter of public 
spirit and liberality in dealing with its consumers, all things being duly taken 
into consideration. The 1884 rates were low in everysense of the term ; but 
Mr. Geo. Cornell, Secretary and Treasurer of the company, figured out to 
his own satisfaction, and speedily brought his board of directors around to 
his own way of thinking, that even the selling rates of ’84 could be still fur- 
ther decreased with profit to the company during 85. Ata board meeting 
recently held the subject was thoroughly canvassed, and the result of the 
deliberations was made manifest to the peopleof Youngstown in the shape of 
the following circular, bearing date of Dec. 22d, 1884: “ Although the year 
1884 has been one of severe depression in business, the people of Youngstown 
have given us a steady, liberal and increasing patronage. We desire tomake 
a practical acknowledgment of our indebtedness to them by the following 
substantial reduction in the price of gas, to take effect on the first day of 
January, 1885: 

New Rate. 
A monthly consumption of less than 5,000 cu. ft.,....$1.50 per M. 
“s - from 5,000 t0 15,000 “ ....140 “ 
** 15,000 to 25,000 “ ....130 “ 1.40 
* 25,000andupward‘* ....120 ‘* 1.30 
Being a reduction of 20 cents per thousend cubic feet to the first-class (or 
smallest consumers) and ten cents to all others. 

‘© We do not know of any city of 25,000 population in the country, and but 
few cities of any size, in which the price of gas has been reduced as low as 
at Youngstown, and we hope by this liberality and enterprise to retain our 
old patrons and secure many new ones,” Younestown Gas Co., 

‘**Gzo, CornELL, Sec’y and Treas.” 

These figures speak for themselves, and furnish the most cogent sort of 
proof that enterprise and liberality mark the spirit which guides the doings 
of the ‘“‘man at the helm” of the Youngstown Company. The handsomely 
gotten up circular making public the new rates, also contains within its 
cover ab invitation to all interested in the lighting of halls, churches, ware- 
houses, or other situations requiring powerful illumination, to investigate 
and examine into the merits of the Siemens burner for satisfactorily perform- 
ing such work. It gives the uames of the places so illuminated within the 
precincts of Youngstown, and asks that critical study be made of the lighting 
effect obtained by their agency, and also the cost of their maintenance. The 
following places there have already installed the Siemens lights: Manning, 
McKeown & Co., one of 500-candle power ; Plymouth Congregational Church, 
one of 500-candle power ; Youngstown Roller Skating Rink, two of 500-can- 
dle power each ; under contract with the managers of the Great Western 
Roller Skating Rink for two of 500 and two of 250-candle power each. Every 
company in the country can get similar places in their cities to install these 
large burners if they will only make the effort. In conclusion we are bound 
to add that the Youngstown folks are bent upon making the New Year pleas- 
ing to the gas consumer and prosperous for themselves. Keep up the good 
work, for good example is bound to be infectious. 


Old Rate. 
$1.70 
1.50 
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A Wise Body of Municipal Councilors, 
acealia 
Trenton Gas Licut Company, ; 
Trenton, N. J., Dec. 24, 1884. § 
To the Editor American Gas Liaut JOURNAL: 
Among the ‘‘ Items of Interest from Various Localities,” in the Gas Lieut 
Journat of Dec. 16th, is one headea, ‘‘Electric Light for Trenton’s (N. J.) 


- | director in the Harlem er 





Streets,” which states that the streets of Trenton are lighted with gasoline 
lamps because the city will not pay for gas. 

There is a great mistake in the information that has reached you in that 
particular, which, out of respect to the Common Council of this city, I fee) 
it my duty to set right, and which I am sure you will be glad to correct. Gas 
has always been burned in the street lamps of Trenton, on the lines of the 
mains of the Gas Light Company since the starting of the gas works here in . 
1849 ; and the city is now about as well lighted as most places of its size, by 
gas lamps burning all night and every night in the year. 

The city maintains a number of gasoline lamps ; but in all cases they are 
placed where there are no gas mains, As soon as mains are laid in a street, 
gas takes the place of the gasoline, and the gasoline lamps are put up in 
other places where the mains do not extend. No pretence of preference for 
gasoline lamps has ever been made by the Common Council ; but such lamps 
have been used as the best substitute where gas could not be had, and their 
use in that way only shows the willingness of the city authorities to accom- 
modate all parts of the city to the best of their power, and by no means be- 
tokens any prejudice against the Gas Light Company. It would be prema- 
ture to speak with reference to the electric light company, as it is not yet in 
operation ; and, indeed, it has no bearing on the error I wish to correct. 

Yours truly, 
Joun 8. Cuampers, Gen’] Manager. 

|We are more than pleased to give space to the above, and acknowledge 
our indel:tedness to Mr. Chambers’ courtesy in so speedily setting us aright 
on this matter. It is gratifying to note that Trenton’s Council is governed 
bya public-spirited policy in the matter of street lighting, for, as Mr. Cham- 
bers well knows, the reverse of the case is the usual rule in this country. 
Our informant in the Trenton lighting case had no reason to convey to us 
untruthful information ; but possibly his imagination was rather vividly ex- 
cited, and so the real circumstances were badly distorted.—Ep. ] 


The Market for Gas Securities. 
See tee 

Nothing of any particular moment or imporiance has been developed dur- 
ing the fortnight in regard to dealings in New York city gas shares, although 
Equitable stock moved up rather strongly. This company is now sending 
out gas to consumers, and those in authority in the corporation appear very 
hopeful as to the future outlook. At the time of writing (Dec, 31) Consol- 
idated shares are freely offered at 85, the best bid price that we have record 
of being 82}. Brokers are, as arule, ‘‘bearish” on the security, and one 
pretty well-informed investor has promulgated the opinion that Consolidated 
will see 75 quicker than it will par. In spite of the bearish arguments ad- 
vanced we still adhere to the opinion that Consolidated is a decided purchase 
at 85, and advise those inclined to make a speculative venture to take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity. Quotations show no very marked 
change, Jiquitable alone excepted ; the tendency is downward. By way of 
an interesting comparison we here give a very brief resume of highest and 
lowest quotations for city shares during ’84: Manhattan, 327—260; Metro- 
politan, 257—215; Municipal, 240—195; New York, 169—145; Mutual, 
138—117 ; Harlem, 138—105; Equitable, 105—85. We are in receipt of a 
communication from Mr. N. R. O’Connor, Secretary of the Harlem Illumi- 
nating Company, in which that individual, judging from what has been said 
in our columns regarding the future purposes of Messrs, Elkins, Maloney, 
et al, takes occasion to say that we are ‘‘ misinformed as to the true object 
of the company,” etc. We are likely to know when we have been “ misin- 
formed,” and are always in readiness to acknowledge an error; but we take 
this occasiun to inform the brilliantly versatile Secretary of the Elkins com- 
bination that we have no occasion to take back anything stated by us in re- 
gard to the Harlem Illuminating Company or its managers. We are sorry 
to inform our readers that Mr. Geo, Graham Lake, of New York city, came 
to an untimely death on date of Sunday, Dec, 21. While crossing West 
Broadway at Thomas street, on Dec. 12th, Mr. Lake attempted to pass in 
front of a heavy truck ; he escaped the truck all right, but only to be knocked 
down bya rapidly moving street car of the 6th avenue line. He received a 
compound fracture of the leg, and the shock was of so severe a nature that 
he succumbed to its effects. Mr. Lake was one of the heaviest individual 
holders of gas securities in this country, and was at the time of his demise a 
of this city, as also in the Williamsburgh 
Company of Brooklyn. One of his last important speculations was in regard 
to the settlement of the gas war at Baltimore, Md., for we guess it was in 
great part owing to him that the prevailing truce was effected. 

Brooklyn shares are fairly steady. In out-of-town matters it is on the 
cards that Jersey City (N. J.) gas affairs will present a neat imbroglio be- 
fore long. The United Gas ae Company having, as itis supposed, 
leased the works and plant of the Peoples and Jersey City Companies, 
poses to wage a bitter warfare against the new Consumers Company, which 
concern will soon be ready to deliver gas. In view of all this it would seem 
as though a fair profit might be made by selling Jersey City shares at pres- 
ent quotations. Montreal gas is higher. Holders of Louisville (Ky.) gas 
need not be surprised at lower — ; and they should not take alarm at the 
shrinkage, as the two ‘‘B.’s” (Baxter and Barret) mean business, 
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Use of “sulphate of Ammonia in the 
Garden. 








A coutributor to a London exchange writes: 
Last year I was induced to tly an experiment in 
chrysanthemum growing, and for this purpose pur- 
chased one pound of sulphate of ammonia, which 
I bottled and corked, as the ammoniu evaporates 
very rapidly. I then selected four plants from 
my collection, putting them by themselves, gave 
them a teaspoonful of ammonia in a gallon of 
water twice a week. In a fortnight’s time the re- 


sult was most striking ; for though I watered the ‘ 


others with liquid cow manure, they looked lean 
when compared with the ammonia watered plants, 
whose leaves turned to avery dark green, which 
they carried to the edge of the pots until the 
flowers were cut. As a matter of course the 
flowers were splendid. The ammonia used is 
rather expensive, as I bought it from a chemist’s 
shop; this year I intend getting agricultural am- 
monia, which is much cheaper. I have also tried 
it on strawberries, with the same satisfactory re- 
sult, the crop being nearly double that of the 
others ; it is very powerful, and requires to be used 
with caution. 





Gas Stocks. 


Quotations by Geo. W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks (with A. E. Scott & Co.,) 


72 Broapway, New York Crry. 
Jan. 2. 


=" All communications will receive particular attention. 
G2 The following quotations are based on the par value of 
$100 per share. acd 


Capital. Par. Bid Asked 

CaN ssp 55565650008 $440,000 50 60 — 
STIR sos suc'sacenees 220,000 — 47 57 
Egubiabile.....cssesseccseee 2,000,000 100 94 96 
TERRA is saarincscsesceveces 2,000,000 50 115 117 
$8 RMIAD on cscsssceees 170,000 wie is 
Manhattan.............++ 4,000,000 50 260 270 
Metropolitan............. 2,500,000 100 225 230 
- Bonds...... 658,000 — 110 112 


‘ 











100 120 122 
1000 104 106 
100 205 210 
107 110 
100 157 160 
50 — 80 
I vs ccnscesese 108,000 

Gas Co’s of Brooklyn 
Brooklyn..........006++ee0e0 2,000,000 25 12€ 128 
I is vcindeasia st seccee 1,200,000 20 87 90 

“  §. F.. Bonds. 320,000 1000 106 110 
Fulton Municipal....... 3,000,000 100 152 155 
en Bonds.... 300,000 104 108 
pone SP or ee 1,000,000 10 77 80 
PAs PONE Sc iscesceacs 290,000 — 105 110 
ts ae oe 250,000 — 90 95 
Metropolitan.............. 1,000,000 100 94 96 
MRIS, bpchnesedses ococees 1,000,000 25 115 118 
OO i isitiiieein sce 700,000 1000 88 90 
Williamsburgh .......... - 1,000,000 50 137 140 
ne Bonds... 1,000,000 — 106 108 
Richmond Co., 8. [... 300,000 50 64 175 
Bonds......... 40,000 — — — 

Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 750,000 100 80 85 
” Bonds... 200,000 1000 95 100 
Citizens, Newark......... 918,000 50 103 115 
¢ ‘* Bonds. 124,000 — 105 110 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills... 5,000,0000 25 125 — 

Peoples G. L. & C. Co., 

Chicago, Ills ......... 8 12 
Cincinnati G. & C. Co.. 180 182 
Coasolidated, Balt....... 6,000,000 83 84 

“ Bonds.... 3,600,000 1124 113 
Central, 8. F., Cal...... — 60 
Capital, Sacramento, Cal. 554 — 
Hartford. Conn.......... 750,000 25 122 128 
Jersey City.........cc0000. 750,000 20 125 130 
Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 1,600,000 100 88 — 
Louisville, Ky...... ...... 1,500,000 50 95 100 
Montreal, Canada....... 2,000,000 100 181 1823 
New Haven, Conn....... 25 166 170 
Gakland, Cal.............. 29 «30 
Peoples, Jersey City... —- — 6 

“ ‘« Bonds.. —_ — 
Paterson, N. J............ 25 96 99 
Rochester, N. Y.......... 50 75 80 
Washington, D. C....... 2,000,000 20 190 195 
Wilmington, Del......... 50 188 — 
pe ae eee 50 — — 
St. Louis, Missouri...... 600,000 50 340 — 
San Francisco Gas Co. 

San Francisco, Cal.... 62} 623 

“Advertisers Index. 
GAS ENGINEERS, a 
Jos. R. Thomas, New York City ..........cccccccccccncceces 22 
Wm. Henry White, New York City..................cecceee 16 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 
James R. Floyd, New York City ...............cccceseceess 23 
T. F. Rowland, Greempoint, L. 1... ..ccccccccsccccccccccsce 23 
De ee ie a oo ons Sv di cniiccscs cc cccccceccccss 23 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind........ ........... 23 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ............... .cececeees 23 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ ........... 23 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Va................... 2 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co.. WaJtbam, Mags.................. 18 
Tanner & Delaney Engine Co, Richmond, Va............... 16 
OR, is, Weenie Oe Wg Mg Bho cis Sones ccc vcccrecuccssccctccce 16 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 

A, TE. TE Ts Ne Boos vv cccevecevcscccsccsceces 22 
Gloucestér Iron Works, Phila., Pa..............00..cceeeeee 22 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, N.J.. 22 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa............. 22 
Cincinnati and Newport Iron and Pipe Co., Newport, Ky... 22 

SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS, 


G. Shepard Page, New York City............. 
REGENERATOR FURNACES. 
Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md. 








RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J....... cccccccccccsees 2 
B. Kreischer'& Sons, New York City.............sseceeeeces 20 
AGam Wea NOW TOUR OIG... -0200 ccccccccccccccccccesces 20 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo.................... 20 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 20 
Borger DS CO Rrtat, PREG... PG. ....205 000s cccccccccccecccce 20 
William Gardner & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa. .............. ... 20 
Henry Maurer, New York Oity........ ...ccccscccccccsccces 20 
Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Chicago, Ills.......... 20 
Baltimore Retort and Fire Brick Co., Baltimore, Md........ 20 
Standard Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., Ironton, Ohio...... 20 
Oakhill Gas Retort and Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 20 
GAS STOVES. 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphiu........ ee 19 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .. 28 
VALVES. ‘ 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing (o.. Tiuy. N. ¥.. ............ ae 
McNab & Harlin Mf’g Co., New York City.................. 826 
John McLean, New York City............cccceccccccccccccs 16. 
GAS METEKS. 
Barris, Griffin & Oo., Philln., PG. ....002c0es ceccccccccccccce 26 
American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia. ..... 27 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Phila. Pa. 27 
Helme & Mclihenny, Phila., Pa.. .........sccccecccsccccce 27 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md............... 6 
D. McDonald & Oo. Albany, N. ¥.... ....cccccccccccccccves 7 
Nathaniel Tufts, Boston, Mass.............2.. sceeee eecee 26 
EXHAUSTERS. 
P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind........ ieckeidad aed 17 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City..... .... 24 
Wilbraham Bros., Philadelphia, Pa....,.............ceceeee 24 
GAS COALS. 
WI ee i is aio os ocicsicc cc cccs coccccccces & 
Perkins & Oo., New York Olty..........ccccccccccccccseces 24 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore Md...... jedantce ae 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.. .. ..........2...eeceees 25 
Chesapeake and Ohio R.R. ee ae 2% 
Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa...... ......... 2 
GAS ENGINES. 

Schleicher, Schumm & Co.. Phila., Pa......... ...eee.. ee 336 
Continental Gas Engine Cv. New York City. .............. 326 
GAS LAMPS. 

Siemens Regenerative Gas Lamp-@v., Philadelphia, Pa..... 21 
G. Shepard Page, New York City,............ccccecesccsees 25 
GAS KILNS AND 4 VENS. 

Thompson Gas Kiln and Oven Co., New York City......... 6 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 

John Cabot, Lawrence, Mass......... . 36 
STREET LAMPS. 

J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City.................... 6 
Bartlett Street Lamp Mf’g Co., New York City.............. 17 
Geo. D. Winchell Mf’g Co., Cincinnati, Ohio................ 7 
BURNERS. 
Oe Oe 7 ort A meee a RRR 2 
Walter Anderson, New York City....  ...........cceeeee ce 330 
PURIFYING MATERIAL. 

Connelly & Co., New York City ...... ccccc-+. cecccccceccs 16 


STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE. 


Bh, Hs Fe et ais og oo os diniks ceccicccccossctcces 18 
PIPE COVERINGS. 
Chalmers-Spence Company, N. Y. City........... ccccceces 16 
GAS FIXTURES. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City.... ................. 
STEAM ENGINES. 
Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................. 17 
STEAM PUMPS. 

A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, N Y. City.............. 17 
PIPE CUTTING MACHINE. 
Pancoast & Maule, Philadelphia, Pa... .........se000- 16 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR. 

Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.................. 16 
BOOKS, 

Me IIIB Si niadicvian dacs <cecdcces ciccslsccaisins 16 
NE NII iin 414,550: «<0 40 oshaceed scenes eugectanccadcdns 18 
EE; acesossndetees snatennqdsadGamenvunse: 26 
ey SIN iia 5 sins wens cnvedeswcecdaseceeednacad 18 
Management of Small Gas Works........ ......cccccccccees 18 
Directory of Gas Light Companies. ...............seccececas Is 
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SITUATION WANTED. 


acumen . tse ented a 32 Park Piace, Room 36, New York. 


a gas plant of any magnitude is desirousof obtaining’ situation. THE QCHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; OR, KINDERGAR- | 


Is thoroughly versed in the most approved principles and prac- | 
ioe of modern gas engineering. Best of references. Address | 
“H. H..” Office this Journal. 


TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 


A system by which the elements and their valences are repre- 
sented by illustrations and solid bodies. 


BoX AND PAMPHLET COMPLETE, $2.50. 


Te, J ohn McLean 


Man’facturer of 





Situation Wanted 


By a Cas Engineer and Retort Setter 





ef nineteen years’ experience. Best of references. Address 


‘WM. FARMER, ENGINEER, 


With Iron or Wood 
Platform. 


DIRECT 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


Largely used 
by Leading Gas 
Co.s for Coal 
and Coke Lifts. 


Adapted for use with 
city service, or special 
pumping and accumu- 

* lator system. For prices 
address the 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


613-It “D. H.,” care this Journal. | | a z= GAS 


VALVES. 


298 Monroe Street, N. ¥. Tron Sponge, 


*“ECLIPSE 
HAND PRE-CUTING ACN. «©6OCAS EXHAUSTE RS, 
AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNORS, 


Nos. 2 and 3. 
CONNELLY & CO., Limited, 


Simple, posestd. portable, inex- 
V 
No. 407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 














WK. HENRY WHITE, 


Consulting & Constructing 
cut 6 inc h Pipe. 


Gas Engineer & Contractor. : 


7 7 Pr No. 3 te eeeti. 
TES, P AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 
ee See 4 PANCOAST & MAULE, 
FOR NEW WORKS OR EXTENSIONS OF [Mention this Paper.) Philadelphia. 
EXISTING WORKS. 


32 Pine St., New York City. 


Correspondence solicited. 




















| Pipe Coverings. 


Fireproof, Non-Conducting Coverings for 


STEAM PIPES, BOILERS, 
And all Hot Surfaces. 


Made in sections three feet long. Easy to apply; light and cheap. 
These goods are used at Continental Works, Br’klyn. Asbestos Materials, Fibre, Braided Packing, and Cement. 


CHALMERS-SPENC® COMPANY, 419 & 421 EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 


W. E. Tanner, Pres., W. R. Trigg, V.-Pres., A. Delaney, Supt. 


Tanner & Delaney Engine Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Gas Apparatus, 


INCLUDING 
Condensers of various styles, Scrubbers, 
Holders, Purifiers, Castings for 
Retort Houses, Etc. 
ALSO STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates Furnished. 














Glass-Staining Gas 
BAKERS’ & CONFECTIONERS’ OVENS (PAT.) 


Thompson Gas Kiln & Oven Co. 


So Carmine St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular by mail. 











R. D. WOOD & Coa., 


400 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Cast ron bas & Water re, Wa Water Machinery & Ga Annaratts 


Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, 
Eddy Valves, Lamp Posts, Large 


Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Valves, Purifiers, Bench Work, 


Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, 
Sugar House Work, Iron Roofs 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron 
Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels 
and Pumps. 


Exhausters, Condensers, Cov- 
ernors, Scrubbers, Gas Valves. 
Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings. 


Manufacturers of Heavy Satiew al ities of Every Description. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH 
Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 


Foundries and Works, 


Millville, 


Florence, and Camden, N. J. 
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C. BARCALOW, PREST. J. V. BARCALOW, SEc. & TREAS. 


BARTLETT 
Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Bartlett’s Patent 


GLOBE LAMPS. 


FOR 


Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 
Office and Salesroom., 


No. 35 Howard Street, N. Y. City. 


Gas Companies and others intending to erect lamps and posts 
will do well to communicate with us. 
































F, M. ROOTS, 8. C. ROOTS D. T. ROOTS, 





—, 











IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER, 


WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 


P.H. & F.M. ROOTS, ?teztees & Manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


8.8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
COOKE & CO., Selling Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


“— SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. <= 

















EA. $. Cameron Steam Pump. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, 
Upward of 30,000 in Use. 


BEST GAS WORKS PUMP 


Ever Introduced, 


Adapted to Every Possible Duty. 




















Foot East 23d St., N. Y. 





= 8 Camaro Stam Pu Wars 


, 





STREET LAMPS. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Geo. D. Winchell Mfg. Co., 


Cor. Bank & Riddle Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














Tew! WESTINCHOUSE 


ee ee es 


AUTOMATIC ENCINE 





|,000 Engines Now in Use. 


30,000 H.P. NOW RUNNING! 
Sales, 2,000 H.P. per Month! 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND REFERENCE LIST. 


Westinghouse Machine Co.., 


PITTSBURCH, PA. 














SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 17 Cortlanc! 
Street, New York City. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Cincinnati, Clcve- 
land, Louisville, and St. Paul. 
Fairbanks & Co., St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Denver 
Parke & Lacy, San Francisco, and Portland, Or. 
Parke, Lacy & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Imray, Hirsch & Kaeppel, Sydney and Melbourn, 
Australia. 
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F. J. D AVIS & J. R. FARNUM, We desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits of 


the Smyvous Friction ConpENsER. Companies intending to introduce 
TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER, The Friction ConDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


following places : 








Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 8t. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. § Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. ~ Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- _— Peoria, Ii. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 


town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 
Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN. 





Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to, 


WALTHAM. MASS. 


Boston Office, Room 55, Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street. 











Parson’s Steam Blower, The Management of Small 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BUILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. Gas Works 


rae TAR BURNER: wissen 


FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL. x 


PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, Price, $1. 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 
These devices are all first-class. They will be sent.to any responsible party for trial. No sale TER ReNe es ee ae 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured a the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. < Pure Grazer, New Yous. 


H. E. PARSON. _Supt.. 42 PINE ST.. N. Y. —" 


PRESERVE 
King’s Treatise on Coal Gas. BOOKS. 
$ DISTILLATION OF F COAL TAR AND The Journal 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
By Georce Lunae. Price $8.50. BY THE USE OF 


A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.,N. ¥-| COMMERCIAL VALUES OF GAS THE STR. AP FILE 
ee COALS AND CANNELS. F 


DI R E CTO be Y By Davi A. Grawam. 8vo., Cloth. Price $3. 


Orders for these books may be sent to this office. 


OF THE A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 PINE St.. N. Y. City. ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 


GAS LIGHT COMPANIES >= A inmaeone aac peibas 


: ® 3d. Will always lie flat open. 


. FOK GAS COMPANIES. ‘ ; : 
W have for salea limited number of GOODWIN’S DIRECTORY | price g5, which should be sent either in (heck, P. 0, Ord without disturbing the others. 
OF GAS COMPANIES IN THE U. 8. AND CANADA. 


echapatiaee. igi ee $1.25. Sent either by express or mail, a 
on this a” ° a 

Price, $5. mite supped to Gan poet applying <0 WP. | directed. By mail the postage = be 20 cents 

DELL Patladelphia, or ‘i A 2 : 

Orders to be sent to A. MI. CALLENDER & ©0., A M. CALLENDEK & CO which will be added to the price of the Binder. 


42 PINE STREET, N. Y. CirY. Orrice Gas LIGHT JOURNAL 43 Pine St., N. ¥. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Ping 8t., N.Y 




















The most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. 


Th ee Vous. Bound, $30. 


Advantages of the Strap File. 
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THE AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


MANUFTACTORIES, 
512 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second Street, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENCIES, 


No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 









NEW 
cer ——|NUANDESCENT 
ars Ps Aran | \ 8 
’ ze ! 
|’ Gas Fire, 
Web : FITTED IN THE No. 19 OPEN 


FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 


AND 


-—-= Adapted to Parlor Stoves 
Coen. “ a and Grates of all Styles. 


- CIRCULARS WITH DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURE- 
MENT AND PLACING IN POSITION, 


; ON APPLICATION. 
Open Fire Place Heater No, 19. Open Fire Place Heater No. 19, 
Fitted with the New Incandescent Gas Fire. Fitted with Illuminating and Bunsen Burners and Copper Reflector . 











We call attention to Special Apparatus Heated by Gas for Manufacturing Purpose:c. 


Gas Furnaces for Tinmen’s use; Furnaces for melting Solder and Type Metal; Apparatus for bending Carria«: 
Panels (in successful operation in Carriage Manufactories) ; Water Heaters for Kitchen Boilers, 


Baths, etc., and for attaching to Heating Coils and Pipes for Conservatories. 








GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES 
In all Sizes, for Domestic, Restaurant, and Hotel Use. 


These Stoves may be seen in operation at our Retail Store, No. 223 Sixth Av., N. Y. Call and examine. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF TWENTY DIFFERENT STYLES OF HEATING STOVES. 
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J. H. CAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
Cc. E. GREGORY. 


T. B. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GAUTIER. 


BROOKLYN 


Clay Rolort & Fine Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Betorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, 88 Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG.CO.. MANHATTAN 


eee or FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS. 


AND 
ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. ADAM WEBER. 
Pi ay Meter, Pre Gay Fluctinings Guroney' tome (CLAY GAS RETORTS 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
OFFICE AND DEPOT 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. Y. 


Borgner & O’Brien, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





B. KREISCHER & SONS, | 
CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


23d St., Above Race, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.B., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 











JAMES GARDNER, Jr. 


Works, 
LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


WILLIAM GARDNER & SON, 


— ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


WILLIAM GARDNER. 
Office, COAL EXCHANGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 873. 


Successor to GARDNER BROTHERS. 


Fire Clay 


Goods for Gas Works. 


C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 70 EILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 








OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


SiN Y MAURER, 


Excelsior Fire 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, 


Brick & Clay Retort Works 


BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 








STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


J. ANDERSON, Pres. & Mana’s. 


OF IRONTON, OHIO. C. PETERS, Srcrerary. 


Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay Goods of Every Description. 


Plans of Livesey-Somerville, McIlhenny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 








CHICAGO 


Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


Office, Factory, 
79 Dearborn St., Unity Building. | 45th and Clark Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
GEORGE C. HICKS, PRES. PAUL P. AUSTIN, SEC. & TREAS. 


STANDARD 


Clay Retorts and Settings. 


BLOCKS & TILES 


Of every Shape and Size to Order. 
Standard Fire Bricks. 


NEW SBIGGING’S 


Gas Manager's Handbook, 


Price, $4.80. 


EVERY GAS MAN SHOULD HAVE NE. 
Orders may be sent to this Office. 














OAKHILL ~~ 


GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK 


COMPANY. 
LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 
PARKER, RUSSELL & CO. Connection with the City by Telephone. 


City Office, 45th & Clarx sts , Ulay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


| Red and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. | ney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 


2 to 30 inches) Baker Oven Tiles 
We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 12x 12x2 and 10x10x2. 
torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest 
heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. | WALDO BROS 88 W 
Our customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of 4 ATER S7., BOSTON, MASS. 
whom we refer. 


THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


sT. rOUISs, Mo. 


Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 





Sole Agents for New England States 
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Siemens’s Kegenerative Gas Burners, 





E'or Lighting and Ventilating. 


THE CHEAPEST, PUREST, AND MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL GAS LIGHTS. 





Superior to the Electric Light in Economy, 
Beauty, and Steadiness, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR LIGHTING HALLS, FACTORIES, OPEN SPACES, ETC. 





Numerous Tests made by various Gas Com- 
panies in the United States show an Efficiency 
of Ten Candle Power per Cubic Foot of Gas. 





General Agents: 


SIEMENS LICHTING CO., 347 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
PHILIP MYERS, - - 528 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Ww. D. COLT, - = - = {420 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
T. T. RAMSDELL & CO., - 20 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. F. WILCOX, - - - No. {! Bissell Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DENNEHY, WOLF & O’BRIEN, 

85 and 87 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








THE SIEMENS REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP COMPANY, 


SOLE MAKERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
N. E. Cor. 2ist St. and Washington Av., Philadelphia. Pa. 








THE “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER, 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 


Total Capacity per 24 Hours of **Standard”’ THE CONTINUED POPULARITY ‘Standard’ Washers Ordered During the 
Washers Ordered During the Following 2 . Current Year. 
Years. Of these Machines Cu. Ft. per Day 
as swans 4,000,000 cubic feet. Will be recognized from the following ext ts from RMON OD 6556 5 5.6 eo cc y consdceds 200,000 
~ Sae 4,750,000 “: : po EE eas Ba ee 400,000 
Oo venscese 24,545,000 “ letters from representatives of some of the com- mR 535. oe décdeescee..... 1.250.000 
~~ aah nage panies having them. in use: Cheenti Gee © ==. <2. .c..0..0-.ccccescce- 1,000,000 
1881...... . 86,462,5 
1882,..... 89,300,000 ee CITIZENS GAS CO., BUFFALO................ 750,000 
REE Reon: 57,735,000 anh See Gas Co., Nov. 25, 1884. | Coke Works in Zabre, Ober-Schlesien.... .... 1,500,000 
ote ae ce — * ae oe = a __ | Cokeret der Friedenshutte, Upper Silesia. ... £00,000 
Total 235,987,500 cubic feet. feet — i oon : e use 1} 8 S. water per 1,000 cubic Dumfries Corporation.... .. ... ........ 000. 250,000 
eet, and obtain 11-oz. liquor. All the ammonia is Dunedin Ges(o., New Zealand ............. 400,000 
get removed from the gas, with one chamber clean. King’s Lynn Gas Co........ ......cecceeeseee 300,000 
Total Number and Capacity per 24 Hours of Six-tenths PonaaEps cane the machine, It is run- ee ee 600,000 
“standard” Washers Erected and in hibg to our entiresatisfaction. Respectfully yours, Io Sh.cinens Gens Becacsees teues 400,000 
Course of Erection in the Several Countries [Signed] JOHN H. McELROY, Engr. | Liverpool Gus 00.........26. ccseseceeeeeeees 2,000,000 
Cubic Feet cntihadameilidiiagl i “ “ 
Namber. per Day. FM see eeeee ctetseereretetnees 8,000,000 
Great Britain... 151 157,070,000 LaciepE Gas Works, |< LOUISVILLE GAS CO.............0ccceeceeees 1,500,000 
Western Hemisphere. 38 89,387,500 Sr. Louts, Nov, 25, 1884. PEE ES as ee 100,000 
Australia ....... ...-6000 18 12,150,000 Gxo, Sueparp Pace, Esq.: |‘ PEFTSBURGH GAS CO.......0.000..eeeeee00-. 1,500,000 
New Zealand seetses ; ; seas Dear Sir—The Scrubber is performing its work) = porrianp Gas Co., Oregon ................ 562,500 
no cdl pietsosr Paes: “ S a 0.00 to our entire satisfaction. It has passed and thor- | SAN FRANCISCO GAS CO........cccccceeceee 4,000,000 
Gamay .:..: 0 «.......- 16 8,200,000 | oughly freed from ammonia 30 per cent. more gas | Sheepbridge.--....--ss0046 ssseees 40,000 
erry 4 sid than it was rated as being able to pass. The test} a) Se a i 2,000,000 
: 1 50, ‘ 
PES onc ces csesencesis ~ aan paper shows not a trace of ammonia at the out- | po Se rer errr Peer ere eee 2,500,000 
aac... Sahin actual 1 350,000 let. Respectfully yours, | WASHINGTON, D. C. GAS CO................ 2,000,006 
Re 2555 4x 6 1 400,000 [Signed] FREDERIC EGNER, | Whitchurch Gas Co ...... 175,000 
- sesees 248 235,937,500 BL eee a re 26,177,500 


GEO. SHE 




















PARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
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A. H. MWNEHAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


"JO AA 


Flange-Pipes 
Aapunoy jesouc0y 








onnneeeennemeeneenennneeaeen 


JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec, 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 





:= 


ts 


stir Gas Water is Sup aes Firs Gass 


Office No. 6 North Seventh deveck, Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ww MACHINE CO, 


_ WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas. 


Cincinnati and Newport Iron and Pipe Company, 


Lamp Posts | bi ete RS, KY. = 








486-1 








y 
MATTHEW AI'DY, President. 





W. L. DAVIS, Selling Agent. 


AND 


BENCH CASTINGS 


A Specialty. Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. For Gas & WATER Co's. 
Manufacture Pipe trom 4 to 48 inches, All work guaranteed first quality, 


SPECIAL CASTINGS 


Mollari Foundry and Machine Co. 


‘Xsimited. Established 1848, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specials—Flange 
Lamp. Posts, Retorts, etc. 

Machinery a castings for Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc, 


GENERAL OFFICE, - 


Pipe, Valves and Mydrants, 


- READING, PA. 


Tro Gas Companies. 


We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 
under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 
Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 
co. A. GEFRORER, 
248 N. Sth Street, Phila., Pa: 








MORRIS, TASKER & CO,, 


rete or 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO 




















OFFICE AND WORKS, 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av. 
TROY,N. ¥. 


tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 
Send for Circulars. 


Valves.—Double and Single Gate, } in. to 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 
wash and Fire Hydrants. 


Hydraulic Main Dip also 
Send for Circulars. 








JOS. R. THOMAS, CE, 


May be Consulted on all Mat- 


jters Relating to Gas Works 


and Gas Manufacture. 


ADDRESS THIS OFFICE. 








To Non-Paying 
Pr ctarwd COMPANTES. 


Engineer of 10 years’ experience desires a position with 
> Gas Light Company at present not ng }-& bate ane 
with a et oe same on a paying pare” ts 
thoroughly the most economical modes of roling Ehe e 
well as the disposal of all residuals. Would manage- 
ment of a small — with full charge of all books, accounts, 
taeter statemen' 





ts, etc. Address, for one week, 
“A. T.,” care this Office. 
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The Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BENCH CASTINGS, 


Boilers and Engines, 


STEAM JET AND ROTARY 
EXHAUSTERS. 


HOT TAR SCRUBBERS. 


Annular and Pipe Air 
Condensers. 


Multitubolar Water Condensers, 


WATER SPRAY WASHERS, 


Purifiers, Ash Lime Trays, Improved Dry 
Center Seals, Meter Bye-Passes, 
Hub & Flange Stop Valves. 


Gasholders, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE LIFT. 


Latest and most improved patterns of gas apparatus, from 
4 to 80 inch openings. Plans, specifications, and estimates fur- 
nished for erection of new and rebuilding of old works. 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


EEE 


JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


531 to 643 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 








BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS : MULTITUBLAR AND 
A1LR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 


SERS; SCRUBBERS 
(wet and dry), and 


EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 


FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 


FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 


GAS GOVERNORS, 
and everything ccnnected with well regulated Gas ‘Works at 
low price, and in complete order. 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 


N.B.—STOP VALVEN from three to thirty inches— 
atvery low prices. 
Plans, Specifications, 


and Estimates furnished. 





Cee woe te WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS., and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected with the Manufacture 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plant for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 














Wo. eusone, Vice-Fres. 





H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr. T. H. Bircu, Asst. Mangr. R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


STACHY MEG. CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works. 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Foundry: Wrought Iron Works: 
33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 16, 18. 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO,, 











Office, 24 Light. BALTIMORE, MD. “Works, Pratt & Scott. 
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GASHOoLDERS. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS. 


12 DEILY & FOWLER, |S 


Taurel Iron Works. 
Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASHOLDERS, 


Single or Telescopic, with Cast or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 
EXolders Built Since 1880: 














Mount Joy, Pa. West Point, N. Y. Galveston, Texas (2d.) | Kalamazoo, Mich. (8d,) Newport, R. I. 

oar A N.Y.(2) Fitchburgh, Mass. Marlboro, Mass. Glen Island, N. Y. Portland, Oregon. 
Zanesville, O. (2d.) New London, Conn. Denver, Col. Warren, Ohio. Allegheny, Pa. (2d.) 
lancnster. 0. Derby, Conn. Chicago, Ill. (West Side). Bath, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. (2d.) 
Blackwell's Island N.Y. Bridgeport, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. (S. Side). Lynn, Mass. 


N.Y.City (Central Gas Ca 


Waltham, —_— (1st.) Allegheny, Pa. (ist.) Pawtucket, R. I. New Bedford, Mass. Lynchburg, Va. (2d.) 


Dorchester, Mi: St. Hyacinth, Can. Brookline, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. — 7 R.1. 
Wheeling, West ’ Va. Norwalk, 0. Sherbrooke, Can. Deseronto, Can. Rondout, N. Y. 
li h. Brattleboro, Vt. Burlington, N. J. (2d.) Hoosic Falls, N. Y. (2d.) Atlantic City, N. J. 
Flint, Waltham, Mass (2d.) Bridgeton, N. J. thlehem, Pa. Augusta, Ga. 
aearaiaie _ (ist.) | West Chester, Pa. Bay City, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. (1st.) Walthan, Mass. (8a,) 
Pa. Baltimore, Md. Erie, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. Hollidaysburg, Pa. Jackson, Mich. Montgomery, Ala 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. PHREINS 2S oe oo F, SEAVERNS. 


General Sales Agents 




















THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL COMPANY, 


Organized August 1, 1i18s2a. 





MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. 

Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co. and W. x. Scott, Esq., still retain their interest in the new Company, and the same 
general policy which has characterized the management of the mine under these gentlemen will be continued by the - 
new Company. With largely increased facilities and wnlimited supply of Coal, any demand made upon the Colliery 
will meet with prompt fulfillment. 








THE UNDERSIGNED CAN SUPPLY THE FOLLOWING SUPERIOR GRADES OF 


GAS CANN ELS: 


Abram Cannel, from the Abram Colliery, Wigan, England, | Breckenridge Cannel, from Kentucky. The railroad 


Plesio-Boghead Cannel, from near the old Boghead now being constructed to the Ohio river will open up this superior 
Colliery, Scotland , | Cannel deposit, and enable us to deliver it at any required point. 
’ , 


| See full description of this Cannel, and Map of the Colliery, in the 
North Ince Hall Cannel, from Liverpool, England. | “American Gas Light Journal,” April 16, 1883, pages 172 and 173. 


Poor oe PERKINS & CO,, 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange ““tyrnance. 

















Machinery & Apparatus tor Gas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished for the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration of Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 


Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 








Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, ete. Purifying 
Boxes and ‘‘Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors. 


The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 


“BAKER SYSTEM,” 
WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 


WILBRAHAM BROS.. 
No. 2320 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GAS COALS. 





GAS COALS. 


GAS COALS, 





Newburgh’ Orrel Coal Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell 
and Palatine Gas Coals. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF FOUNDRY COKE. 
Mines Situated at 


Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. 


25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES MACKALL, 
MANAGER, 


CHAS. W. HAYS, Agent in New York, 
Room 92, WASHINGTON BUILDING, No. | Broadway. 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
requ Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, ? BANGS & HORTON, 
71 Broadway, §M.¥. 5 4°8*74 { 16 Kilby 8t., Boston. 


Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt. 
Company’s Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: Manhattan 
Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Jersey 
City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; 
Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is requested. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chandeliers 


and every description of 


GAS FIXTURES. 


Also manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clo: 
warranted best time-keepers. Mantel Ornaments, etc. 











Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 


Special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Public 
Halls, Lodges, etc. 


CATHELL’S 
Gas Consumer’s Manual, 


Enables every gas consumer to ascertain ata glance, without any 
previous knowledge of the gas meter, the quantity and money 














value of the gas consumed. Also the best method of obtaining | - 


from gas the largest amount of its light. It will be to the advan- 
tage of Gas Companies to supply their consumers with one of 
these Guides, as a means of preventing complaint arising from 
their want of knowledge in regard to the registration of meters. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N. ¥. 











AMERICAN 
GAS LIGHT JOURNAL. 


$3.00 per Annum. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 


TH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Station 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Pier Na, 1 (Lower Sita), Sonth Amboy, N. de 





Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 
Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COA} 3 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’ way. 


C. B. ORCUTT, Sales Agent. | OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, N Y. 


FRANCIS H. JACKSON, 











EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, SEc. & TREAS. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
' and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland Courty, Penn. 


PRESIDENT. 





POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


The Bower Gas Lamp. 


The Perfected Duplex-Regenerative Gas Burner, under 
the combined Patents of Anthony S. Bower, 
Geo. S. Grimston, and Thos. Thorp. 


The First Gold Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
London, and two Gold Medals at the Sioudhipeet’ (Eng.) Exhibition of Gas 
Appliances. Both in 1883. 


GHO. SHEPARD PAGE, TON BOWER, 
69 Wall Street, N.Y. City. . 


The Management of Small Gas Works. 


By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 



































42 Pine Styeet, N. W. City. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N.Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@O., 


12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U. 8, A 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters forthe use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use uf 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


e9 


Attess—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. RB. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 








CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 


DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Hstablished 18scec. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 46 La Salle St... Chicago. Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, AND METER CONNECTIONS. 








IN BOSS BIN LS 2 We oe, 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


ile Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
sotihtitenems, Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


With 80 years’ experience and the METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


best 
is ena Oy Cl Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Illumination. 


SCiENTIEIC BOOFE Ss. 


We are prepared to furnish to Gas Managers, and others interested in the topics treated of, the following 
books, at prices named : 


KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL | GAS CONSUMER'S MANUAL, by E. 8. CaTHELS,C.E. 10 cts. | CORRECT GAS MEASUREMENT; the serious Loss and Incon- 
— ceed tara | PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THOMAS Box. Sec- venience nf bi treme _ the Public Caused by the 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS. 4to., with | ond edition. $5. ar > y uracy 0 et Gas Meters, by GrorcE 
nmerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. | LOVER. 40 cents. 
7 | FODELL’S SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING FOR GAS COM- 


GAS WORKS, AND MA 
THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. HARTLEY. $2.50.| PANIES. $5. fe NUFACTURING COAL GAS, Hucurs. 











ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PURIFICATION, and | GAS WORKS-THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, 
USE OF COAL GAS, by Rv. W. R. Bowprrc, M.A.; with! © PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION, 


! with Special Relation to Illuminating, Heating, and Cooking 
Engravings; 8vo., Cloth. $4.50. | COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE, by PRoF. THORPE. $3.50. by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. $1.25. , 


GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING by F. W. THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by CoLBURN. 60 cents. APPARATUS AND FITTINGS FOR GAS WORKS, by F. CoL- 
} 


. $1.60. . 8¥0.. . $8. 
Hamnizy. $ | THE GAS FITTER’S GUIDE, Showing the Principles and Prac- YER. 8v0.. Cloth. $8 
GAS CONSUMER’S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; | tice of Lighting with Coal Gas, by JOHN ELDREDGE. 40 | GAS CONSUMER’S HANDY BOOK, by W. RIcHaRDs. 18 mo., 
18mo., Sewed. 20 cents. cents. Paper. 20 cents. 





The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. We take especial pains in securing and 
forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, 
draft, or post office money order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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T, OC. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. MoGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY OENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: GAS STOV ES, Agencies: 


> 9 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
612 W. 22d St., N. Y. SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, } 044 ¢ 016 N. Wells Street, Chicago. 


jl SUG@’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, pretend Fe ct Na 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. | wee meters, with Lizar’s Invariable Measuring” Drum, | 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 








HELME & McILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 
BESTA BLIsEED 1848. 


PRACTIOAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Uontinue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pe . 


To manufacture Wet and D 4 Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas 5. gad Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


Trom our long Practical Faperience of the Business (covering a iod of 33 years) and from our personal ision of aii 
Work, we can guarantee all ordere ta he executed pedaagifli, fa in pe te po hac a per supervision 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 








WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 8. L. JONES, Sec. 8. V. MERRICK, Asst, Sec 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
, 126 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. rat 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, agg or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s ana S 's Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, ure.and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Oentre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus comple’ 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETER. 


Agents for Brav’s Patent Gas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, New York. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. E. H. B. TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago. 


D. MCDONALD & Co., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 
INo. 51 Lancaster Street, Albany. N. Y-. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETO. 
Algo STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HMEATING STCvV=Ezs. 








We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector’s 
Bapeg, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 








BINC’S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


The most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York, 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO,, 


Successors to WW. WW. GoOoonvow in cw CO., 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert St, Phila, 142 Chambers St, N.Y., 126 Dearborn St, Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 








WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & TREAS. ve © = SAMUEL Vv. MERRICK, Asst.-SEc. 


W. H. MERRICK, Vick-PRES. G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, N. Y. 
§. LEWIS JONES, SEc. SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE E. H. B, TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago. 


“SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Gas Stove Made. 


Since 1878 when we began to manufacture these Stoves, we have received 17 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, and 
6 Diplomas for Efficiency, Superiority of Workmanship, etc. etc. 


ALL FITTINGS ARE NICKEL- STOVES FOR LAUNDRIES, 
PLATED WITHOUT EXTRA 4 HATTERS, AND TAILORS. 
CHARGE. 


HOT WATER GENERATORS 
FOR USE IN KITCHENS, BATH 
ROOMS, ETC., ETC. 


THE OVEN BURNERS ARE CON- 
STRUCTED TO BURN EITHER 
PURE GAS OR GAS AND AIR 
MIXED. 


BROILING RANGES FOR RES. 


FROM TWENTY-FIVE TO TAURANTS AND HOTELS. 


FORTY PER CENT. OF GAS 
SAVED BY THE USE OF OUR 


PATENT OVEN LINING OVER THIRTY-FIVE THOU- 


SAND STOVES OF ALL SIZES 
SOLD SINCE 1878. 

STOVES THAT WILL COOK 
FOR ONE PERSON OR ONE @ 3 
THOUSAND PERSONS AT ONE |i Qc -@ Ey SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
TIME. wey a . J a CATALOGUE. 





Gas Covking Stove No. 9A. FITTED WITH OUR PATENT TOP AND OUTLET PIPE 
FOR CARRYING OFF COMPLETELY ALL THE PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION FROM, OVEN, ROASTER, AND TOP BURNERS. 


We carry in Stock Nos. 7, 8, and SA Cooking Stoves fitted with our Patent Tops. See Catalogue and Price List. 


We desire to call attention to our IMPROVEMENT IN THE TOP OF THE SUN DIAL GAS STOVE, 
by means of which all the odors and products of combustion from the ovens and top burners are entirely removed 
‘rom the room. This is accomplished by channels and fiues connected to the pipe shown at back of stuve, to which 
is connected such additional pipe as may be necessary to connect the same with the flue or chimney, thereby produc- 
ng the same effect in conveying away the products of combustion as is done in the use of the ordinary range, etc. 
This arrangement fills a want that has long been felt by those who have objected to the use of gas stoves for the reason 
of there being no adequate means to remove the products of combustion and odors from the roasting chambers, 
ovens, and boiling burners, all of which is now accomplished. We have secured the improvement by Letters Patent 
an this country and Hwurope, and any attempt at infringement will be prosecuted. 


ACENTS FOR CLERK’S PATENT CAS ENCINE. 





